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DISCOURSE IN PRAISE OF ANATOLE FRANCE 
PRONOUNCED BY PAUL VALERY 
ON THE OCCASION OF HIS ADMISSION TO 
THE FRENCH ACADEMY 


Translated From the French by Lewis Galantiére 


UR young men of forty years ago were fascinated by the 
magical offerings of the pure and the decadent poets. They 
hesitated on the threshold of this disquieting literature, the follies 
and perils of which were announced and denounced on every side. 
Stirring in the air of the time was a stimulating emotion, a sense 
of intimacy akin to that experienced when an orchestra is essaying 
itself, when each instrument is seeking its pitch, sounding its par- 
ticular note. A delightful tingling of the nerves, the product of 
this musical disorder, a primitive state which could not but be fleet- 
ing, overwhelmed them; but this lively excitation held something 
more universal and perhaps more philosophical than any symphony 
ever heard, for in this medley of sound all symphonies were com- 
prehended, all were suggested. It was the simultaneous evocation 
of the future of them all; it was sound made prophecy. 

Intoxicated, perturbed by all these promises, the budding poet 
grew tame, was subjugated by the strange phenomena of his time, 
and allowed himself, like Parsifal transfixed, to be conducted by 
a succession of enchantments within the limitless precincts of the 
temple of Symbolism. 

Meanwhile, the wise and constant deities whose care it is that 
our literature shall never be suddenly and totally altered, or 
hibernate too long in the torpescent lassitude of perfection, had 
already created and honourably presented the very man who was 
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needed, in this confusion of tongues, to reanimate a few of the 
graces of our purest authors of the past. Abandoned as these 
graces were, they were none the less incorruptible. With pleasure, 
and without too great astonishment, someone was observed to be 
leading them back into the light, someone who took his place soon 
and effortlessly in the first rank of the writers of his time; someone 
who, while ignoring neither the charms nor the merits—and even 
less the weaknesses, the excesses, and the flaws—of the enterprises 
of the moment, distinguished himself by a sort of prudence, by a 
self-restraint rare and even temerarious in that day, by a nature 
cleverly adjusted to the consecrated media of his art. In a cloud 
of bunglers and inventors concerned with audacious beauties, to 
whom he stood in impeccable contrast, he took on gradually and 
unwittingly the aspect and importance of a classic. 

The public felt itself infinitely grateful to my illustrious prede- 
cessor, in whom it seemed to recognize a sort of oasis. The refresh- 
ing contrast of his tempered manner with the brilliant or highly 
complicated styles which were being elaborated all about it came as 
a gentle and agreeable shock of surprise. Ease, clarity, and sim- 
plicity seemed to have appeared again in the world; and these are 
goddesses adored by most. The suffrage of the majority was won 
immediately by a style that could be savoured without too much 
thought, whose fascination consisted in its semblance of natural- 
ness, and whose limpidity allowed one to perceive occasionally a 
hidden significance, though never a mysterious one ;—rather, on the 
contrary, one entirely readable, if not always reassuring. There 
was in his books consummately the art of skimming over the most 
serious problems and ideas. Nothing in them arrested the glance 
of the mind, unless it was the very miracle of this absence of re- 
sistance. What could be more precious than that delightful illu- 
sion of clarity which inspires in us the feeling that we are growing 
richer without effort, are savouring pleasure gratuitously, are com- 
prehending despite our inattention, are enjoying the spectacle 
without having paid to see it? Happy are the writers who thus 
lift the burden of thought from us and weave with agile fingers a 
luminous disguise to cover the complexity of things. And yet, alas, 
there are others—their existence is surely to be deplored !—who 
have struck off in the opposite direction. They have set down the 
travail of the mind in the path of its bliss. They have posed enig- 
mas for our solution. Inhuman beings. . . . 
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Your great colleague, gentlemen, less ignorant of mankind, had 
not this exaggerated confidence in the virtues of his reader, in his 
zeal and patience. He possessed, in fact, a courtesy whose first 
effect was never to separate the idea one dared present from the 
smile which detached it from the world. It was entirely natural 
that his fame should not suffer by this good breeding; and you 
know to what prodigious height it presently grew. One soon per- 
ceived that this so gently insinuated fame had grown until it 
equalled the renown of the very greatest of men, and one admired 
the fashion in which this rather mischievous genius raised himself 
playfully to the stature of the colossi among European writers of 
the time. He was somehow able to rank and contrast with the 
massive and occasionally brutal works of the powerful men of his 
day—the Tolstoys, the Zolas, the Ibsens—his tenuous writings 
which claimed only to graze dangerously that which they grasped 
and rocked with all their strength: the social order and the edifice 
of our manners. 

I do not flatter myself that I am portraying for you with great 
success so considerable a man, who lives so vividly in the memory 
of most of you, whereas I saw him only once, and even then scarcely 
for long. All the chances of error concerning his person, and even 
of unintelligence in the presence of his work, are incumbent upon 
me. And you must be aware, besides, with what awe I reflect upon 
so unequal a substitution of talents, and how bold I seem to my- 
self in attempting his portrait. When I saw clearly the meaning 
of the charge to compose this orison of praise, I commenced— 
and continue—to think it highly perilous. What a magnificent 
subject! said people to me. What admirable reefs! I thought. 

Although a eulogy must take for its materials the flower of a 
life, and although the truth upon which it labours must appear dis- 
creetly veiled and held in check, yet in the work of preparation a 
powerful and almost ceremonial sentiment of justice is unfailingly 
and necessarily involved. Meditating upon what I was to say 
concerning him to whose seat I have fallen heir, I could not escape 
a twinge of conscience. I should have to render my private judge- 
ment of this dead man, deliberate at length upon him, before ex- 
tracting and formulating his most admirable conclusions and 
motives. I had at my disposal, it is true, the light that illuminates 
my model ; but the model himself, how was I to seize him? How 
was I to form an exact idea of him? And upon what was I to 
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found an equitable judgement of a person whom I had not known? 
Certainly, there was no dearth of accounts, opinions, and wit 
nesses. Everybody spoke at once. The great man was but lately 
dead when, like his physical being itself, the idea that we had of 
him was altered. The forces of his living presence were instantly 
missed. Death leaves the deceased without defence against what 
he seemed to be. Reverential fears vanish. Tongues are loosened, 
Remembrance (and you understand that it is not always the 
worthiest remembrance) comes forth from malicious memories. It 
pullulates, devours all that it can reach of worth, merit, and char- 
acter, in the absent. A sort of abuse of truth is propagated, and 
nothing is more deceptive than fragments of truth. Each little 
bit of truth fecundates the mind and excites it to bring forth a 
false creature. Since truth never remains either intact or entire 
in men’s minds, it is never pure or free of the rancour or the in- 
genuity of those who claim to possess it; on the contrary, it is 
almost always a pious infidelity or a calumniating fidelity. 

We have known instances of the illustrious dead delivered up 
to a cloud of dangerous friends and story-telling demons who in- 
struct us in all that was perishable about him. It is in this that 
the fame of these unfortunate great men -renders them twice 
mortal: first as men, and again as great men. One would say that 
for certain people the important circumstance about a great man 
is that he was a lesser person than these people thought him. But 
let us, on the contrary, consider only what is important for all of 
us; which is—that which increases our sense of dignity of the mind 
and of letters. Do we not know already that a man is a man, and 
that if everything were completely bared we should never look 
upon anybody, and that by the evident equivalence of flaws and 
weaknesses each would sadly and silently concern himself with 
himself alone? Let us then allow this inevitable agitation that 
stirs about great men’s graves to die down little by little, and let 
us attend to the gold that gleams and subsists in the ashes. 

By the diverse perfections of his writings, by the variety and 
the astonishing extent of his culture, by the supreme freedom of his 
spirit, your colleague advanced himself from the most modest be- 
ginnings to a situation of unparalleled brilliance; and from the 
rather grey dawn that cast a pale glow over his early years, his 
works, his talent, and his destiny led him finally to a magnificent 
twilight. 
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As I turned over in my mind the happy progress of this existence, 
this career traversed so confidently and tranquilly, as if diverted 
by all that it encountered on its way, I began involuntarily to com- 
pare this so successful life with some of those fortunate lives that 
were possible very long ago, when almost all men of thought and 
even of wit were men of the Church, and when one saw persons of 
the simplest origin raise themselves to prodigious heights solely by 
the virtue of a prudent and learned intelligence. Consummate 
humanists, metaphysicians scarcely veiled by theology, great lovers 
of Plato, of Lucretius, and of Virgil, men semi-literary, semi-volup- 
tuous, devoutly artistic, philosophically sacerdotal—such men es- 
tablished. themselves finally in the purple, were surrounded by the 
most beautiful vestiges of pagan antiquity. These were the singu- 
lar and seductive figures of an age that has vanished, when the 
Church was able to condone in such bishops excessive delicacy, and 
even inconceivable freedom of thought. 

Our age no longer affords these opportunities of developing at 
leisure the most delicate gifts of the mind, sheltered from the 
miseries of the century in the shadow of an immense institution. 
There are no more prebends, no more abbeys. There is no dignified 
leisure. Our precise and materialistic society is perhaps most re- 
markable for its powerlessness to make a definite and bearable 
place in its coarse and gigantic economic organization, for men 
concerned with the things of the spirit. 

This situation was perhaps even more difficult at the moment 
when your colleague emerged to take his place in life. His age 
showed itself as unable to forgo the multiplying of its men of 
letters as it was incapable of affording them a means of existence. 
What bitterness in those days! What sadness! What ruined 
lives! To be called to the highest culture and at the same time 
pledged to poverty and to unworthy employment! Any number of 
young men trained to know nothing except that of which almost 
nobody had need, and reared—poor young men!—in branches of 
knowledge that were the purest luxury. How severely they were 
made to feel that the most conscious elements of a society are also 
its most negligible elements. This is what the future author of 
Jean Servien was able to observe about him when he emerged from 
adolescence, and it was this that he might legitimately fear for 
himself. But he was too diversely gifted, too rich in general wis- 
dom, and, besides, too well acquainted with the world by a sort of 
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instinctive familiarity with it, not to cede almost unwittingly to 
that which he was later to become. His philosophy, which was his 
very nature, preserved him, meanwhile, equally from the adoption 
of unalterable resolutions and from premature resignations. He 
never staked his future. He chained himself neither to a definitive 
profession nor to a school; and if once he allowed himself to be 
bound, it was only by the most charming of ties. 

All this because he was essentially supple and diverse. In him 
were combined spirituality and sensuality, detachment and avidity, 
a great and ardent curiosity and deep distastes, as well as a certain 
complaisance in indolence—although his was a meditative indo- 
lence, the indolence of immense reading scarcely distinguishable 
from study, and lying too patently on the surface to be profoundly 
characteristic. So many kinds of accumulated knowledge, so many 
acquired ideas, could not but become somehow a source of external 
harm. He astounded and scandalized people who possessed none 
of his diversity, and this without effort. He conceived various 
doctrines which, to his mind, mutually refuted one another. His 
hesitancy dropped from him only in the presence of things he 
deemed beautiful or delightful, and the only certainties he retained 
were those of the artist. His habits, his thoughts, his opinions, and 
the politics he ultimately adopted, composed a complex harmony 
which amazed and embarrassed certain people. But what is the 
value of a mind whose thoughts are opposed only to other thoughts, 
a mind which does not place the power of thinking higher than 
any thought? Every man who is worth anything at all in the do- 
main of the understanding owes his value to a treasure of contra- 
dictory sentiments, or sentiments which appear to us contradictory. 
Our expression of what we see in other men is so gross that they 
seem to us scarcely more varied and free than ourselves; instantly 
the words in which we attempt their description contradict them- 
selves, and we attribute to living beings a monstrous nature evolved 
entirely out of our own feeble expressions. 

Let us, on the contrary, admire this great capacity for contrast. 
Let us look with enquiring minds at this idle nature, this infinite 
reader engaged in the production of a vast body of work; this 
pleasure-loving temperament chaining itself to the tedium of a 
regular task; this hesitating mind, groping its way through life, 
raising itself by movements of indecision from initial modesty to 
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a great height; this stammerer transformed into the violent de- 
fender of the boldest thoughts; this man of wit, and of a wit so 
finely shaded, growing accustomed to simplicity in fame, and emit- 
ting the most crudely coloured opinions; this archetype of modera- 
tion and temperance taking sides with such great and astonishing 
vigour in the dissensions of his time; this delicate amateur taking 
his place as the friend of the masses, and, what is more, doing so 
sincerely and with all his heart. 

I know what the impression has been. Many people have not 
hesitated to whisper—and even to articulate rather audibly— 
that he owed many of his active virtues, which were not part of his 
easy-going and careless nature, it seems, to a tender and exigent 
will, a presence imperiously favourable to his fame which watched 
long years over his work, animated it (so they say) and guarded 
his spirit; preserved it from dissipation in the diversions of society, 
and impelled it to draw forth from itself all those treasures which 
it might not easily have suspected itself of possessing or might 
have neglected from day to day in order to reduce itself with 
pleasure to a mere enjoyment of the beauties already existing in 
libraries and museums. But even if this were true, and even if it 
could be proved that a considerable part of his work might have 
remained merely potential without the gentle firmness of this 
affectionate discipline, only malice could draw any profit from such 
a view. It is the privilege of very precious talents to excite just 
such an instinct in their defence, just such affectionate energy, just 
such constant zeal in favour of the work that might come forth, 
whose existence, it is felt, must be solicited. Is it then nothing to 
be able to draw upon oneself an exact and absolute devotion, whose 
supreme recompense could only be the feeling of having assisted in 
the accomplishment of a magnificent destiny? For this reason, 
gentlemen, it is towards the work accomplished that we must turn 
our glance. 

This work exists and subsists. Its merits are as clear as itself. 
Everybody knows and appreciates the perfection of an art refined 
to the point of exquisite simplicity. But what are we to say to 
that singular circumstance, the wide favour it has obtained? and 
more than that, the almost popular fame it owes to the eminent 
seduction of the purity of its form? The thing is almost unbe- 
lievable. It is a phenomenon without parallel in modern literature, 
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since we usually find that the great public reserves its welcome for 
those books whose substance devours their form and whose effects 
are independent of the delicacy of their means. 

This phenomenon is doubtless to be explained by the virtues of 
our language, which this expert author mastered so thoroughly and 
wrote so nimbly. He demonstrated that it was still possible, in our 
language, to make patent the priceless value of a prolonged culture 
and to combine and sum up the heritage handed down by an unin- 
terrupted series of admirable writers. Our great writers are not 
great eremites in our midst, as happens in other countries; there 
exists in France a sort of atmosphere for letters not to be found 
elsewhere, which was altogether favourable to your colleague. 

He was himself impossible and scarcely conceivable elsewhere 
than in France, whose name he took. Under this name, so difficult 
to bear and requiring so much hopeful confidence before one might 
dare adopt it, he won the favour of the universe. He presented to 
it, in truth, a France displaying the specious qualities which the 
universe has permitted France to arrogate to itself, which contented 
the universe without disturbing or disquieting it. The world is 
not displeased that we reduce ourselves to a pure function of pleas- 
ure. It can easily bear to think of us as an ornament of the earth. 
It acknowledges with considerable generosity that in a time lacking 
in grace we represent a particular cult of exquisite things, and 
permits us to don the appearance of a nation of artists, of amateurs 
content with their fate, their sky, their land filled with beauty; as 
if our most recent history, all the blood we have shed, all the evi- 
dences we have given of the most sustained energy and the most 
unshakable and victorious will, a general readiness for sacrifice, 
immense means improvised at the height of the storm, did not give 
this nation the right to speak to the most prosperous powers in the 
noblest, the clearest, and even the most reasonable of tones. 

But it was of a rather different France, of the gentle, absent- 
minded, and delicate France, of a France in appearance somewhat 
weary and disillusioned, that its illustrious homonym painted with 
distinction the true and yet deceptive picture. Of this charming 
France his mind was the composite image. Many acquired and 
dissipated traditions, many political and moral revolutions, and an 
accumulated reserve of contradictory experiences were necessary 
to the shaping of so comprehensive and hesitant a mind. 
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An ancient and almost failing civilization must be presupposed 
as giving us, at the extremity of its age, a being so free; as making 
it possible for this being to garner all the most beautiful things 
that men have created and preserved. Through long years he 
breathed in books the essences of our past which mingle there with 
the odour of death, and his substance had become bit by bit impreg- 
nated with the best that the centuries had distilled most excellently. 
We see him in the garden of French herbs, drawing to himself the 
most perfumed, the rarest, and at times the most naive of flowers; 
making up his bouquets and trimming his hedges; a great lover of 
cultivation for whom the art of grafting and trimming holds no 
secrets. ‘Thus nourished on honey, visiting buoyantly the vast 
treasures of history, archaeology, and literature, and yet not despis- 
ing the delights, the facility, and the liberties of his time; receiving 
the suffrage of the public and of women; disposing in his fashion 
of the amusements of society, and, in the midst of so many advan- 
tages, in spite of so many delights, observing indefatigably its con- 
tradictions and seizing upon and tormenting its absurdities, he 
composed at ease those works in which, under a surface of per- 
petually pleasing beauties, there circulates a rather sinister judge- 
ment. And he lived in superior fashion. 

My illustrious predecessor was not ingenuous. He did not ex- 
pect humanity to differ very much in the future from what it seems 
to have been in the past; nor did he expect hitherto unknown 
marvels to be born of the fervour of men and the search for the 
absolute. There was in him no invincible faith in the adventures 
of the spirit; but he had read so much and so well that his general 
and intimate knowledge of everything readable in the past (and 
even unreadable) had rendered him immune to the present, inde- 
pendent of the future. He was born in books, reared in books, and 
ever changed by books. He knew everything about books—paper, 
type, format, binding; and all about printers, writers, editions, 
their sources, their destiny. In his life he was successively book- 
seller, librarian, judge of books, and author. He is the true man 
of books. 

In truth, gentlemen, I know not how a soul can preserve its cour- 
age at the mere thought of the immense reserves of writing that 
accumulate in the world. One’s heart grows faint at the thought 
of the number of these numberless works—what am I saying? at 
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the thought of the number of master works! The idea of writing 
has something in common with the idea of adding to infinity. A 
taste of ash comes to the lips. In this valley of Jehosaphat, in 
this multitude, even the rarest genius encounters its peers, melts 
into the crowd of its emulators, its precursors, its disciples. Each 
innovation is swallowed up in the totality of innovations; each 
illusion of originality vanishes. The soul grows sad and imagines, 
with a particular kind of pain in which is mingled a deep and ironic 
pity, these millions of beings armed with pens, these innumerable 
agents of the spirit, each feeling himself in his hour an independent 
creator, a first cause, the possessor of a certainty, a unique and in- 
comparable source now tainted by number, lost in the ever-increas- 
ing crowd of his kind. 

Your learned and subtle colleague, gentlemen, did not feel this 
uneasiness of number. He had not to restrict his reading in order 
to preserve himself from the disgust of this statistical vertigo. Far 
from oppressing him it excited him, and he drew from it many 
teachings and excellent consequences for the conduct and nourish- 
ment of his art. He has not escaped somewhat severe and naive 
criticism on the ground of knowing many things and being unable 
to ignore what he knew. What did his critics expect? What 
had he done that had not always been done? There is nothing 
so old as the obligation to be entirely new which is imposed upon 
writers. In our time it is only a great and intrepid humility 
which can dare to be inspired by another. Too often do we 
observe a kind of constraint, a too sensitive instinct for priority 
—I know not what affectation of a virginity that is not always a 
delight. Shakespeare did not deprive us of acquaintance with 
what he had read, nor did Virgil, Racine, or Pascal. But, disdain- 
ing recent opinion and looking more closely, it is easy to clear up 
this little question, which, since it concerns vanity, is not one of 
aesthetics but of ethics. So much discredit has been put upon the 
ancient and respectable custom of combining the mine and the 
thine only because of a confused notion’ of the two ideas. 

A book is an instrument of pleasure—or at least such it would 
be. It has pleasure for its object. The pleasure of the reader is 
entirely independent of the pains we take to make a book. When 
I am offered a very savoury dish, I do not think, as I enjoy its deli- 
cate flesh, whether he who prepared it invented the recipe. What 
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is its first inventor to me? It is not the effort he made that touches 
me. It is not his name that nourishes me or his pride that I rejoice 
in. I consume a perfect instant. To think otherwise implies no 
less than to sit in the seat of the gods, for it is to pretend to judge 
merit. But we human beings possess, fortunately, no more than an 
imperfect knowledge of merit. This notion of merit calls for a 
bold metaphysics: it implies our ability to conceive a power great 
enough to serve as a first cause, which power we presuppose and 
attribute to someone. 

As a matter of fact, in these sublime and difficult matters we 
are prone to reason so lightly that we assign, with remarkable in- 
consequence, the highest dignity to those whom we declare inspired. 
We believe that such men are the pure instruments of a certain 
breath foreign to themselves and foreign almost to nature; we make 
of them singing reeds and accord to them the honours of first merit 
and the immense advantages, at the same time, of irresponsibility. 

I, on the other hand, in spite of recent superstition, recognize 
a particular principle of glory in those who choose, who make no 
pretence of ignoring acquired beauties, who shape the means of 
their perfection out of their fortunate knowledge of the treasures 
which time has assembled. The mystery of choice is not a lesser 
mystery than that of invention, even if we agree that they are 
entirely different. And after all, we know absolutely nothing 
about the origin of the one or the other. 

The gardener of the Jardin d’Epicure who combined this gift 
of choice with his prodigious reading, could not but make us appre- 
hend at every point of his creations, a lively consciousness of the 
prestige of discourse and the close proximity of the most beautiful 
and the purest models of our art. It was the ornament of his pow- 
erful memory. All that is most musical, most volatile, most limpid 
in our language was intimately his. He was no less impregnated 
with what is most sharp, most aggressive in our literary monu- 
ments, most alert, most dangerous, and most delicately mortal. 
His novels—they are rather the chronicles of a world in which he 
never ceased to display all the contempt he so easily conceived for 
it—are written in the classic tone of irony that was natural to him 
and was his instinctive manner of expression; a manner, indeed, so 
constant in him that when, rarely, he refrains for a moment from 
smiling, he seems no longer himself; he seems no longer serious. 
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It must be confessed that in the society of his time, which has 
passed into our own, he found rich and favourable materials. He 
found within himself and about him a medley of the impurest 
circumstances and ideas, well calculated to inspire the most scep- 
tical judgements. 

I quite believe that the age of a civilization should be measured 
by its accumulated contradictions, by the number of incompatible 
customs and beliefs which meet and mutually temper one another, 
by the plurality of philosophies and aesthetics which so often co- 
habit and coexist in the same mind. Is not this our state? Are 
not our minds filled with tendencies and thoughts which are igno- 
rant each of the other’s existence? Do we not find on every hand 
families practising different religions, races joined into one nation, 
varied political opinions, and in a single individual a treasure of 
latent discord? A modern man—and it is in this that he is modern 
—lives familiarly with a quantity of contraries established in the 
penumbra of his thought. 

I should like to remark here that tolerance, liberty of opinion 
and of belief, are always tardy things; they can be conceived and 
can penetrate laws and manners, only in an advanced age, when 
minds have been progressively enriched and weakened by the ex- 
change of their dissimilarities. 

The author of the Histoire Contemporaine had only to take cog- 
nizance of the state of incoherence in men and things to find reason 
for that scepticism which has been the subject of reproach. A 
sceptic is difficult to defeat. He can limit himself to pointing out 
to us that our own feelings about scepticism are curiously divided 
against themselves. We prescribe scepticism in the sciences; we 
demand it in affairs. But of a sudden we set limits to it and balk 
it at our will. We forget that each doctrine teaches us to abolish 
the rest. We are begged not to make comparisons and not to pur- 
sue our reasons to their conclusions; meanwhile, they develop of 
themselves in our minds. We do not realize that doubt grows out 
of things themselves. It is in its principle merely a natural phe- 
nomenon, an involuntary reaction in defence of the real and the 
corporeal against images which are too poignant. We can see this 
in what happens in sleep, when a dream is so absurd that even 
in the absence of reason this absurdity itself engenders a marvel- 
lous resistance, a response, a negation, a liberating action, an 
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awakening which sends us forth from the world of impossibility, 
renders us back to the realm of probable things, and furnishes us 
at the same time with a sort of physical and instinctive definition 
of absurdity. We should, therefore, not accuse so much the sceptic 
as the cause and the occasion of his scepticism. 

A mind distinguished by its extreme avidity for all knowledge 
had inevitably to be sceptical and satiric. Its immense culture 
furnished it with abundant means for disenchantment. It rendered 
every social form mythical and barbarous. Our most respectable 
usages, Our most sacred convictions, our most worthy ornaments, 
were invited to take their place in an ethnographic collection beside 
the taboos, the periapts, the talismans of the tribes, beside the tinsel 
and the vestiges of civilizations which had been surmounted and 
relegated to the domain of curiosity. These are the invincible 
weapons that the spirit of satire discovers in accumulated relics. 
No doctrine, institution, society, or régime is without its burden 
of disturbing memories, incontestable flaws, errors, embarrassing 
variations, and even, at times, illicit beginnings or inglorious 
origins, which subsequent grandeurs or pretensions must necessarily 
detest. Laws, customs, and institutions are the ordinary and de- 
lectable prey of the critics of humankind. It is a mere game to 
torment these considerable and imperfect entities which are tradi- 
tionally harassed from age to age. It is agreeable, it is easy, and 
sometimes it is perilous to torment them with ironies. The joy of 
respecting nothing is for certain souls the most intoxicating of joys. 
A writer who dispenses this pleasure to those who can savour it 
enchants them by associating them in his pitiless lucidity, for he 
lends to them the likeness of the gods, who contemn both good 
and evil. 

These eternal victims might have answered the free and erudite 
spirit that tormented them by pointing out that in their absence 
there would be infinitely little liberty and no erudition whatever in 
the world. Knowledge and freedom are not the products of nature. 
So much of them as man possesses he obtained by effort and pre- 
serves by artifice. Nature is not liberal, and there is no reason 
to think that nature is interested in the spirit. Man’s spirit struggles 
and takes the offensive against nature. Men group themselves to 
act contrary to their destiny, chance, and the unforeseen—the 
most immediate of things. There is nothing more natural than 
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chance, or more constant than the unforeseen. Order, in a word, 
is an immense anti-natural enterprise whose parts may always be 
criticized on condition that the whole subsist and that it protect, 
sustain, and shelter its critic, and provide him with the security, 
the leisure, and the knowledge essential to criticism. Literature 
itself demands a whole system of conventions which are superim- 
posed upon the conventions of language. 

But here, in the domain of letters, our thinker appears at first 
blush to be no longer consistent with himself. The dogmas, the 
formal laws to which he lends such summary respect in the moral 
and political domain, he finds agreeable and worthy of respect 
when they order works and consolidate fictions. Highest of all he 
places those masterpieces which possess the greatest rigour thus far 
observed in poetry. Nothing is better known concerning him than 
the kind of passion he nourished for Racine. 

I do not know, actually, what might have been the feeling of 
M Racine towards his zealous admirer. It is vain to wonder what 
the Jansenist and courtier would have thought of this sceptic and 
libertarian, but to imagine their meeting might afford one amuse- 
ment. I had thought for a moment, gentlemen, of permitting 
these Shades to enter into a dialogue for your entertainment; but I 
was afraid they might very quickly become involved in the most 
disparate—I do not say the most heated—converse, and I have 
left them in peace. , 

In the course of the single and entirely fortuitous interview 
which it was my fortune to have with our great lover of Racine, 
Racine was the unique subject of our unique conversation. I was 
very far from thinking that after a little time it would be my duty 
to render to your colleague the homage of a eulogy, and I was not 
inspired to ask him what he would wish me to say of him one day 
in this chapel into which I did not dream of entering. I was not 
without some apprehension. I thought of many subjects which we 
could not have developed without some dissonance. Perhaps I 
might have been tempted to thrust upon him a few time-worn 
remonstrances. He had, in his ripe age, been a critic, one of the 
most distinguished of critics in style and knowledge, but a little 
less so in prescience. He was not of those who direct their atten- 
tion towards the things that might be, who pin their hope to things 
new-born, and whose extremely sensitive ears are eagerly attuned 
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to the growth of the young shoots. This eagerness it is true, some- 
times engenders a sort of hallucination of hearing. . . . But he— 
may his shade forgive me—never showed himself anxious to antici- 
pate. Since he did not believe in prophets he never obtained the 
gift of prophecy, or he was at best but a “prophet of the past.” 
In certain pages of La Vie Littéraire he evinced no excessive tender- 
ness towards the poets then exercising their talents, or the masters 
they had chosen. He put no great faith or hope in them. He used 
to say that he felt no bond between them and himself, and that he 
looked for no good to come of the future. There were times when 
he compared them to ascetics, which on his lips was, after all, 
half tolerable. But at other times he thought them no different 
from Hottentots. He wrote, also, that beautiful things are born 
easily—mistaken counsel; it is the kind of counsel that engenders 
Hottentots. True, he used also to maintain the contrary. This 
man of so much wit either could not or would not trouble to enquire 
why or how a rather considerable body of young men could under- 
stand and love things of which he had no conception. 

I have often said to myself that if criticism had the magical 
power of effacing and abolishing the things it condemned, and if 
its judgements could, in the last and most rigorous resort, obliterate 
that which it deemed deplorable or harmful, the destiny of litera- 
ture would be most unhappily affected thereby. Wipe out the 
confusing, heresiarchal, and demoniacal poets; take away the pre- 
cious, the lycanthropic, and the grotesque; re-plunge the tene- 
brously beautiful into the eternal night; purge the past of all 
literary monsters; keep the future pure of them, admitting only 
the perfect with their miracles of equilibrium—and I predict that 
you will witness the prompt withering of the great tree of Letters, 
and that all the chances of the very art you worship with so much 
reason will vanish. 

But, gentlemen, in this single encounter we spoke of Racine, that 
great resource. Racine whom, of all authors, he most constantly, 
most precisely, and most profitably admired; Racine, whom he 
worshipped and frequented; Racine, finally, whom I too admired 
in my fashion. 

I admired him as well as I was able, in the fashion of a man 
who had made the discovery thirty years after his school-days, 
upon encountering several tiny and immense problems concerning 
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the art of versification. This incomparable composer seemed to 
me in my youth merely an instrument of public education, which 
fortunately, in those days, made no attempt to teach us to love, 
We never appreciate great men more precisely than by an immedi- 
ate comparison of their strength with our weaknesses. When cir 
cumstance presents to us a problem whose like has been vanquished 
by the great man, we marvel at the way in which he has untied 
the knot, abolished the obstacle, and we measure with the greatest 
and most sensitive precision his triumphant power by our own, 
which has remained without effect. 

An hour went by unheeded in this unique and Racinian conversa- 
tion. As I was about to withdraw, my future predecessor compli- 
mented me. He said I had spoken aptly about Racine, and I went 
away content with him, which is to say, with myself. I have no 
memory of the handsome arguments with which his amenity en- 
dowed my discourse. I had done no more, doubtless, than articu- 
late in my way the common thought of all those who delight in 
music and are moved by perfection. I am very sure that I praised 
that astonishing economy of artistic means which is pre-eminently 
Racine’s and is more than justified by his entire possession of the 
few means he consented to employ. Not many people realize 
clearly how much imagination is required to dispense with meta- 
phors, and to attain so remote an ideal. In literature as in science, 
doubtless, a metaphor sometimes takes the place of a laborious 
calculation. But Racine preferred to make the calculation. I see 
him first of all draughting, defining, and ultimately deducing from 
a thought often pondered and long retained, those pure periods in 
which even violence sings, in which the most vivid and the truest 
passion resounds and is golden, and develops only in the nobility 
of a language which consummates an unparalleled alliance between 
analysis and harmony. 

In order to enjoy Racine completely, we must feel the deep 
reasons which made him reject all that was so avidly sought by 
those who came after him, the things whose absence from his work 
has often been the occasion of reproach against him. One verse 
or other that seems to us empty entailed the sacrifice of twenty 
verses which we should have thought magnificent, to keep which, 
however, would have broken a divine line and clouded the august 
duration of a perfect phase of the movement of the soul. 
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When I left the little house in which I had been received with 
so much grace, these haunting questions were still tormenting my 
thoughts. 

During those states of intellectual resonance which follow and 
prolong an interesting conversation, there is produced in us an 
infinite combination of the ideas which were voiced but not ex- 
hausted. For some time after, our thoughts are accelerated, their 
scope is broadened, they illuminate the unforeseen which lies 
within us before we come back to ourselves, which is to say, come 
back to insignificant things. The dialogue just finished recom- 
menced within me, metamorphosed into the exchange of more and 
more daring hypotheses. Once embarked and given up to itself, 
the mind denies itself nothing. Automatically, it produces lively 
ideas which embolden one another. I thought of the singularity 
of that art called classic; I remarked that it begins to show itself 
as soon as acquired experience intervenes in the composition and 
judgement of works. It is inseparable from the notion of precepts, 
rules, and models. . . . 

Then I began to interrogate myself. How was it that this art 


’ had appeared and made its beauty dominant particularly in 


France? France, I said to myself, is the one country in the world 
where the consideration of form, the insistence upon and concern 
with form as form, has existed in modern times. Neither the force 
of the ideas, nor the interest of the passions described, nor the 
marvellous generating of images, nor even the outbursts of genius 
itself, sufficed to satisfy a nation so exacting as not to enjoy en- 
tirely what it cannot enjoy upon reflection. It is reluctant to 
separate that which was spontaneous from that which will be the 
product of reflection. It admires heartily only when it has found 
sound and universal reasons for its pleasure; and the search for 
these reasons led it formerly to distinguish very carefully between 
the art of expression and the expression itself. It is not astonishing 
(my inner voice continued to whisper) that in a country so little 
credulous, such precision has held dominion. The apprehension 
and the worship of form then appeared to me to be a passion of the 
mind which could emerge only from the mind’s resistance. Doubt, 
I said to myself in a brief formula, leads to form. 

Thinking again about him I had just left, and of whom nothing 
is so well known as his love of classic art, unless it is the complete 
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incredulity that he professed, for he was scepticism incarnate, there 
came to me the notion that there was some hidden but enchanting 
relation between worship of form and the critical, sceptical type of 
mind. Credulity, I thought, is not difficult. It consists in not 
being difficult. It suffices a credulous person to be ravished, 
Credulity is the ready victim of impressions, enchantments—of 
surprise, prodigy, excess, marvel, and innovation. But a time 
comes, although it comes not for everybody, when disillusionment 
suggests to minds that they be exacting. Doctrines and philoso- 
phies advanced without proof find it more and more difficult as 
time goes on to attract followers and to satisfy growing objections, 
until in the end only that which is verifiable is deemed to be true. 
In the arts, the same phenomenon is observable. There is a kind 
of literary scepticism corresponding to philosophic or scientific 
scepticism. 

But how are works of art to be ensured against these second 
thoughts and fortified against instinctive arbitrary judgement? 
Why, by arbitrary judgement itself, by formulated, legislated arbi- 
trary judgement. The creative sceptics—creative in their manner 
—have instituted a system of conventions which is directed against 
personal foible, confusion, and superabundance, in a word, against 
absolute phantasy. The conventions are arbitrary, or at least are 
said to be so, but no scepticism is possible concerning the rules 
of the game. 

Rules of the game? Some people will find this expression shock- 
ing. To say that classic art is so self-conscious and so desirous 
of preserving both rigour and freedom at the same time, that its 
ideal is analogous to that of a game, is surely a shocking assertion; 
yet the shock, I hope, will last no longer than a moment, only long 
enough to remind you that perfection in man consists and can con- 
sist only in his precise attainment of an imagined goal which he 
has set himself. Classic art says to the poet: Thou shalt not sacri- 
fice to the idol of beauty of detail; thou shalt not take all words 
into thy service, for some are rare and baroque and will focus 
exclusive attention upon themselves, gleaming vainly at the ex- 
pense of thought; thou shalt not dazzle the eye with paste jewels, 
or speculate on the extraordinary ; thou shalt not seek to strike with 
thunder for, whatever thou mayest think, thou art not a god; thou 
shalt but communicate to man, if thou canst, one idea of human 
perfection. 
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Classic art says a great many other things, but there are more 
learned voices than mine to speak for it. I confine myself to re- 
iterating what everybody has said before me. It is an admirable 
thing that in France only the purposeful intelligence was able to 
create an art that was the perfection of grace; and admirable too 
that a superior ease of style, an intimate fusion of form and 
thought, a charming modesty, might be the astonishing fruits of an 
extraordinary constraint. 

Let us consider again how this came about. The diversity of 
obstacles placed in the path of the Muses was grievously multi- 
plied. Formidable restrictions were placed on the number of their 
steps and on their natural movements. The poet was weighted 
with chains. He was afflicted with bizarre prohibitions and warned 
of the setting of inexplicable limits. His vocabulary was deci- 
mated. The commandments of prosody were cruelly affirmed. 
This done, strict and sometimes absurd rules having been promul- 
gated, artificial conventions having been imposed, a thing happened 
at which we still marvel: by the operation of a half dozen men of 
first quality and by the grace of a few salons, there came into being 
those miracles of purity, of precise power, and of life, those incor- 
ruptible works which bend us despite ourselves in homage before 
them and before the perfect form in which, like goddesses, they 
attain to a supernatural degree of naturalness. 

Gentlemen, I do not present these imaginary deductions as either 
sound or profound ideas. My discourse is merely an arrangement 
of a few notions in which I have no particular pride. I should 
have been happy if I had been able to compose in a more prepos- 
sessing portrait the various aspects of my illustrious predecessor 
and depict more successfully his great titles to the attention of pos- 
terity. A delightful mind, unimaginably pliant, the passionate 
lover of all that was most beautiful in every domain, and ever the 
friend of mankind, he will survive in the history of our Letters as 
the man who made plain to our contemporaries a singular and re- 
markable relationship—the one I have here attempted to elucidate, 
between our free and creative nation, emancipated thought, and 
the purest and most rigorous system of art that has yet been 
conceived. 








TWO POEMS 


BY GEORGE WHITSETT 


ANALOGY 


Solemnly along the hills, 

Palely among the vales 

Moves the dying voice. 

Lean goes the wind of evening, 
Alone goes the voice of sighing, 

Bent and alone is the wind of silence. 


Above the shadowed land 

Gather the clouds of evening. 
Circling the vanished hill 

Marches the mind of remembering. 
Far goes the hallowed wind 

To move with the leaves of morning. 


ISLAND 


The bathers return from their waves 
To encircle the calabash tree. 
The long line flies from the sea. 


No sound may be allowed, 
No unbirdlike stare. 

Only uplifted wings 

To the pendant air. 











A DRAWING. BY MAURICE STERNE 








ON THE POEMS OF PAUL VALERY 


BY LEWIS GALANTIERE 


AUL VALERY tells a story concerning Mallarmé and Degas 
P that every poet may read and ponder: 

Degas rather fancied himself as sonneteer and laboured as 
mightily over his verses as over his painting. One evening he 
declared to Mallarmé that the art of versification was the most 
hateful of all arts. He had wasted a day in a futile attempt to 
finish a sonnet. “And yet,” he complained in a sort of simple- 
minded rage, “Heaven knows I have ideas enough!” “But Degas,” 
said Mallarmé gently; “you don’t make poems with ideas; you 
make them with words.” 

This little anecdote may serve as a key to Valéry’s poetry. 
Everybody now knows that Valéry is concerned rather with method, 
with technique, than with the finished work. Again and again, 
he has made this clear in his essays. “J’avais la manie,” he says, 
“de n’aimer que le fonctionnement des étres, et dans les oeuvres, 
que leur génération.” We may imagine Valéry’s poetics in some- 
what this fashion: “I set myself a problem in creation. It must 
be solved in accordance with the nature of my materials and with 
the effect I have, in advance, determined to produce. My materials 
are words; the effect is conditioned by the probable reader I have 
in mind. Does there exist a law, a method, which I can apply to 
ensure the solution of my problem?” . . . Pure engineering. 

This cold-blooded rejection of the heated imagination, the poetic 
frenzy, is accompanied by an almost total disdain of the common- 
place—although entirely worthy and legitimate—‘subjects” of 
poetry. ‘‘Novelists,” Valéry has written, “create life, whereas I 
seek, in a certain sense, to eliminate it.” His subject is that inner 
universe, the intellect. The creatures who figure in his poems, the 
Parca, the Pythoness, Narcissus, the Serpent, are convenient sym- 
bols of his consciousness. His concern is not with them, not with 
things at all, but with the hidden relation between things which 
renders them all mere variations of one universal element. A 
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flower, a theorem, and a sound, for example, may exist indepen- 
dently and yet simultaneously in time. What is the explanation of 
this dual and contradictory duration? “We never think,” remarks 
Emilie Teste in her beautiful Letter,’ “that what we think hides 
from us what we are.” What is the secret relation between the 
personality and the consciousness? And what, finally, is the pro- 
found relation between the consciousness and the cosmos? .. . 
These are the questions that have perturbed Valéry for nearly forty 
years, questions which go unanswered, but which form the sub- 
stance of all that he has written. 

We have here, doubtless, an explanation of the interest of the 
French Symbolists in the work of Poe. They read with seriousness 
one of his works—Eureka—which we scarcely read at all, and 
studied, like so many disciples, his system of prosody, The Poetic 
Principle. Mallarmé was incalculably influenced by these two 
works, and although Valéry encountered Eureka and was impressed 
by the essay before he met his master, it was in their common 
admiration of Eureka that they discovered their boundless intellec- 
tual affinity. Inspired in a great measure by Poe, Mallarmé wrote 
of “ensemble des rapports existant dans tout” and of “Tintellec- 
tuelle parole a son apogée’”—phrases echoed again and again in 
Valéry’s writings. Through Mallarmé, also, came those Symbolist 
attributes—diamant, gourde, hydre, rose, for example—which 
gleam in Valéry’s poems, as well as that intellectual Narcissism ex- 
emplified by Teste, Leonardo, and la Jeune Parque, which has 
its counterpart in Mallarmé’s Hérodiade and Igitur. Here, prob- 
ably, the resemblance ends and the debt ceases. Apparently, what 
the master sought ineffectually, the pupil found. Unless—which 
we shall never know—Valéry’s scruple, great as it is, is less than 
was Mallarmé’s, and his verbal ingenuity, nimble beyond compare, 
is of a sort less fine, less austere, than his master’s. 

To sum up these introductory remarks: Valéry is preoccupied by 
certain concepts which belong partly to the domain of analytical 
mechanics and partly to that of metaphysics, but which cannot be 
classed with any of the organized systems of ontology. (Thibaudet 
calls him a Bergsonian, Daniel Halévy a Kantian, Henri Rambaud 
a Scholastic, Paul Souday a Hegelian, Lucien Fabre a Positivist. 


1 Cf. A Letter From Madame Emilie Teste, THe Drat, June 1925. 
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... And others have pronounced the names of Spinoza, Leib- 
nitz. . . -) He has set himself, from time to time, certain prob- 
lems in prosody, and has viewed them with the detachment of an 
architect calculating stress, durability, and symmetry. These “ex- 
ercises” as he calls them, are contained in three plaquettes, the 
Album de vers anciens (1890-1893), la Jeune Parque (1913- 
1917), and Charmes (1918-1922). 

La Jeune Parque is generally deemed the most obscure of 
Valéry’s poems, yet its passion and sonority are so patently mag- 
nificent that it won the immediate suffrage of all lovers of poetry 
in France. Superficially, it is the monologue of a virginal being, 
alone in and with the world, who has been stung in sleep by desire, 
recoils from it, yearns for death when she discovers that she cannot 
recover her original purity, and cedes finally to nature and to love. 
This poem has naturally been the subject of much and varied in- 
terpretation. Read in the light of Valéry’s prose, it appears to 
symbolize the consciousness emerging from the purity of non-being, 
the perfection of oblivion, struggling, and finally yielding to the 
ineluctable imperfection of life. But its music is so ineffable that 
the meaning of these words seems scarcely to matter: 


“O ruse! Ala lueur de la douleur laissée 
Je me sentis connue encor plus que blessée .. . 


J’étais Pégale et Pépouse du jour... 
Rien ne me murmurait qu'un desir de mourir 
Dans cette blonde pulpe au soleil put murir .. . 


Les dieux m’ont-ils formé ce maternel contour 
Et ces bords sinueux, ces plis et ces calices, 

Pour que la vie embrasse un autel de délices, 
Oz mélant lame étrange aux éternels retours, 
La semence, le lait, le sang coulent toujours? 
Non! Plhorreur m’illumine, exécrable harmonie! 
Chaque baiser présage une neuve agonie. .. . 


Hier la chair profonde, hier, la chair maitresse 
M’a trahie. Oh! sans réve, et sans une caresse! 
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Nul démon, nul parfum ne m’ offrit le péril 
D’imaginaires bras mourant au col viril; 

Ni, par le Cygne-Dieu, de plumes offensée 

Sa brilante blancheur n’effleura ma pensée. .. . 


Me voici: mon front touche a ce consentement. 

Ce corps, je lui pardonne, et je goute alacendre. . . 

Dors, ma sagesse, dors. Forme-toi cette absence; 

Retourne dans le germe et la sombre innocence, 

Abandonne-toi vive aux serpents, aux trésors. 

Dors toujours! Descends, dors toujours! Descends, dors, dors!” 


There is an echo of this theme in the exclamation of La Pythie, 
writhing above the fumes of the incense: 


“Mon cher corps! Forme préférée, 
Fraicheur par qui ne fut jamais 
Aphrodite désaltérée . . . 


Ou’ ai-je donc fait qui me condamne 
Pure, a ces rites odieux? ... 


Pourquoi, Puissance Créatrice, 
Auteur du mystére animal, 
Dans cette vierge pour matrice, 
Semer les merveilles du mal?” 


And again surrender to nature, though not to the flesh but rather 
to the god in the flesh: 


“Honneur des Hommes, Saint Langage, 
Discours prophétique et paré, 
Belles chaines en qui 8 engage 
Le dieu dans la chair égaré, 
Illumination, largesse! 
Voici parler une Sagesse 
Et sonner cette auguste Voix... 
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In l’Ebauche d’un Serpent, as in la Jeune Parque, we find once 
more a dual significance: superficially, a “story,” the seduction of 
Eve; fundamentally, an ideology, the irruption of creation into 
the purity and perfection of non-being: 


“ec 


. . « Punivers n'est qu’an défaut 
Dans la pureté du Non-Etre!... 


Comme las de son pur spectacle, 
Dieu lui-méme a rompu Tl obstacle 
De sa parfaite éternité ; 

Il se fit celui qui dissipe 

En conséquences, son Principe, 

En étoiles, son Unité. 


Cieux, son erreur! Temps, sa ruine!” 


The verbal and pictorial magic of Valéry operates here more 
rapidly, perhaps, than in any other of his poems. The uncoiling 
of the serpent to the accompaniment of his hissing sibilants is 
matchless : 


“Je vais, je viens, je glisse, plonge, 
Je disparais dans un coeur pur. 
Fut-il jamais de sein si dur 
Qu’on n’y puisse loger un songe? ... 


J’étais présent comme une odeur, 
Comme l’arome dune idée 
Dont ne puisse étre élucidée 
L’insidieuse profondeur!” 


The magnificent Eve, all marble and gold and amber, is posed with 
a painter’s art: 


“Eve, jadis, je la surpris, 
Parmi ses premiéres pensées, 
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La lévre entr’ ouverte aux esprits 
Oui naissaient des roses bercées. . .. 


Elle buvait mes petits mots 

Qui batissaient une oeuvre étrange; 
Son oeil, parfois, perdait un ange 
Pour revenir ad mes rameaux. .. . 


Le marbre aspire, lor se cambre! 
Ces blondes bases d’ ombre et d’ambre 
Tremblent au bord du mouvement! 
Elle chancelle, la grande urne 
D’ou va fuir le consentement 

De l’apparente taciturne!” 


The music of this poem is of such splendour, such unexampled 
variety, that for all its intellectual felicity, it is essential that it 
be read aloud. One would like to quote the whole of it, if only 
to show how victoriously Valéry meets the unprecedented challenge: 
precisely what did the Serpent say to Eve?—a victory the more 
glorious in that the Serpent’s triumph is the triumph of the intellect, 
and not of the flesh. 

In the Fragment du Narcisse we have another of the Valérian 
problems to which reference has been made: the encounter of the 
consciousness and the personality. The setting is the usual one— 
woods, nymphs, the dying day, the youth gazing at his reflection 
in the pool. All the rest—need I say?—is different. Narcissus 
speaks: 


“Je suis seul! Si les Dieux, les échos et les ondes, 
Et si tant de soupirs permettent qu’on le soit! . . 
Des cimes, Pair déja cesse le pur pillage; 
La voix des sources change, et me parle du soir; 
Un grand calme m’écoute, ou 7 écoute Tespoir. 
J’entends [ herbe des nuits croitre dans l ombre sainte, 
Et la lune perfide éléve son miroir 
Jusque dans les secrets de la fontaine éteinte. .. . 


How much of this music I should like to quote! 
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“O douceur de survivre a la force du jour, 
Quand elle se retire, enfin rose d'amour, 
Encore un peu brilante, et lasse, mais comblée, 
Et de tant de trésors tendrement accablée 
Par de tels souvenirs qu’ils empourprent sa mort, 
Et qu’ils la font heureuse agenouiller dans Por, 
Puis 8 étendre, se fondre, et perdre sa vendange 
Et s’éteindre en un songe en qui le soir se change.” 


To his double, Narcissus says: 


“O semblable! Et pourtant, plus parfait que moi-méme, 
Ephémeére immortel, si clair devant mes yeux, 
Pdles membres de perle, et ces cheveux soyeux, 
Faut-il qu’a peine aimés, Pombre les obscurcisse, 
Et que la nuit déja nous divise, 6 Narcisse, 
Et glisse entre nous deux le fer qui coupe un fruit! 


Mais moi, Narcisse aimé, je ne suis curieux 
Que de ma seule essence . 


QOwils sont doux, les périls que nous pourrions choisir! 
Se surprendre soi-méme et soi-méme saisir. ‘s 


Se surprendre soi-méme et soi-méme saisir. “Our personality,” 
writes Valéry, “which we imagine crudely to be our most profound 
and intimate property, our sovereign wealth, is but a thing, mutable 
and accidental, compared to the essential consciousness within us. 
. . . Itisno more than a secondary psychological divinity, inhabit- 
ing our mirror and responding to our name.” Valéry’s “person- 
ality” must be imagined as hovering constantly on the uttermost 
confines of thought, straining at the highest pitch of attentiveness, 
in an attempt to seize and hold his evasive essence, his “conscious- 
ness.” This is the meaning of : 


“O pour moi seul, a mot seul, en moi-méme, 
Auprés d'un coeur, aux sources du poéme, 
Entre le vide et Pévénement pur, 

J attends écho de ma grandeur interne . 
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Et vous, grande ame, espérez-vous un songe 
Qui n’aura plus ces couleurs de mensonge?”’ 
(Le Cimetiére marin) 


“Je remonte a la source ou cesse méme un nom.” 


(Le Rameur) 
These hours of watchfulness must be lived and are never wasted: 


“Ces jours qui te semblent vides 
Et perdus dans univers 
Ont des racines avides 
Qui travaillent les déserts. . . . 


Patience, patience, 

Patience dans l’azur. 

Chaque atome de silence 

Et la chance d'un fruit mir! 
Viendra Tl heureuse surprise: 

Une colombe, la brise, 
L’ébranlement le plus doux... 


(Palme) 


Lack of space forbids, unfortunately, a detailed analysis of Le 
Cimetiére marin, which has gradually become the most celebrated 
and most discussed of Valéry’s poems. Its central symbol, the 
roof— 


“Ce toit tranquille, ou marchent des colombes. 
Entre les pins palpite, entre les tombes .. .” 


—this roof that symbolizes at once the surface of the psyche, the 
cemetery, and the sea, is employed with the most admirable in- 
genuity. As for the significance of the poem, we are to see here, 
apparently, change brought into the presence of immobility. “Péres 
profonds, tétes inhabitées,” the poet exclaims to the dead, 


“Le vrai rongeur, le ver irréfutable 
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N’ est point pour vous qui dormez sous la table, 
Il vit de vie, il ne me quitte pas!” 


The restless worm is in me, not in you. Shall I, he asks, submit to 
death? Shall I allow myself to be conquered by the philosopher 
of immobility, by 


“Zenon! Cruel Zénon! Zénon d’Elée!’ 


But like the young Fate, he prefers life and change, with all their 
flaws, and declares himself in a lyrical apostrophe to the sea: 


“Oui! Grande mer de délires douée, 
Peau de panthére et chlamyde trouée 
De mille et mille idoles du soleil, 
Hydre absolue, ivre de ta chair bleue, 
Qui te remords [ étincelante queue 
Dans un tumulte au silence pareil;” 


and in a strain reminiscent of Baudelaire’s “O mort, vieux capi- 
taine!” he accepts life: 


“Le vent se léeve! Il faut tenter de vivre! 
L’ air immense ouvre et referme mon livre, 
La vague en poudre ose jaillir des rocs! 
Envolez-vous, pages toutes éblouies! 
Rompez, vagues! Rompez d eaux réjouies 
Ce toit tranquille ou picoraient des focs!” 


As I have no space in which to deal adequately with this poem, 
so I have none for a discussion of Valéry’s prosody. To read his 
poems is of immense educative value for those who have hitherto 
found French poetry something of a disappointment. The sonori- 
ties that are patent in Charmes and in la Jeune Parque, the ca- 
dences that inform these poems, are those of the great classic 
poets of France; and not only the poets of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, but even of later ages. Compare, for example, this 
line of Chénier with the music of Valéry: 
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“Dieu dont Tarc est d'argent, dieu de Claros, écoute!” 


Valéry, it will instantly be seen, is in the great tradition of French 
poetry. Rather than quarrel with him over a syllable or an epithet, 
his detractors, the self-styled defenders of the classic forms, should 
give thanks to Apollo for the appearance, in our day, of a poet 
whose example cannot but turn the contemporary reader’s attention 
once again to the great poets of three hundred years ago. 

It is five years since Valéry wrote his last poem. Remember what 
he wrote of Leonardo: “I/ abandonne les débris d’on ne sait quels 
grands jeux.” He has mastered the game; its problems are no 
longer problems; wherefore more poetry? “Je ne suis pas un poéte, 
mais le Monsieur qui 8 ennuie,” he has said. Meanwhile, it is amus- 
ing to reflect that the author of la Soirée avec M Teste” has 
become a celebrated figure, a great man, “faché d’erreur,” as Teste 
himself would repeat with scorn. And yet—! Before he consented 
to present himself as a candidate for the seat of Anatole France, 
Valéry scribbled in his note-book: “La gloire doit s’ obtenir comme 
sous-produit.” 

Charming. An Academician for whom the Academy is a by- 
product! ; 


1 Cf. An Evening With M Teste, Tue Diat, February 1922. 
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IN LOVE? 


BY D. H. LAWRENCE 


“ ELL my dear!” said Henrietta: “if I had such a worried 

look on my face, when I was going down to spend the 
week-end with the man I was engaged to—and going to be married 
to in a month—well! I should either try and change my face, 
or hide my feelings, or something.” 

“You shut up!” said Hester curtly. “Don’t look at my face, if 
it doesn’t please you.” 

“Now my dear Hester, don’t go into one of your tempers! Just 
look in the mirror, and you'll see what I mean.” 

“Who cares what you mean! You're not responsible for my 
face,” said Hester desperately, showing no intention of looking in 
the mirror, or of otherwise following her sister’s kind advice. 

Henrietta, being the younger sister, and mercifully unengaged, 
hummed a tune lightly. She was only twenty-one, and had not 
the faintest intention of jeopardizing her peace of mind by accept- 
ing any sort of fatal ring. Nevertheless, it was nice to see Hester 
“getting off,” as they say; for Hester was nearly twenty-five, 
which is serious. 

The worst of it was, lately Hester had had her famous “worried” 
look on her face, when it was a question of the faithful Joe: dark 
shadows under the eyes, drawn lines down the cheeks. And when 
Hester looked like that, Henrietta couldn’t help feeling the most 
horrid jangled echo of worry and apprehension in her own heart, 
and she hated it. She simply couldn’t stand that sudden feeling 
of fear. 

“What I mean to say,” she continued, “#s—that it’s jolly unfair 
to Joe, if you go down looking like that. Either put a better face 
on it, or—” But she checked herself. She was going to say “don’t 
go.” But really, she did hope that Hester would go through with 
this marriage. Such a weight off her, Henrietta’s mind! 

“Oh hang!” cried Hester. “Shut up!” And her dark eyes 
flashed a spark of fury and misgiving at the young Henrietta. 
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Henrietta sat down on the bed, lifted her chin, and composed 
her face like a meditating angel. She really was intensely fond of 
Hester, and the worried look was such a terribly bad sign. 

“Look here, Hester!” she said. “Shall I come down to Mark- 
bury with you? J don’t mind, if you’d like me to.” 

“My dear girl,” cried Hester in desperation, “what earthly use 

-do you think that would be?” 

“Well, I thought it might take the edge off the intimacy, if that’s 
what worries you.” 

Hester re-echoed with a hollow, mocking laugh. 

“Don’t be such a ché/d, Henrietta, really!” she said. 

And Hester set off alone, down to Wiltshire, where her Joe had 
just started a little farm, to get married on. After being in the 
artillery, he had got sick and tired of business: besides, Hester 
would never have gone into a little suburban villa. Every woman 
sees her home through a wedding-ring. Hester had only taken a 
squint through her engagement-ring, so far. But Ye Gods! not 
Golders Green, not even Harrow! 

So Joe had built a little brown wooden bungalow—largely with 
his own hands; and at the back was a small stream with two wil- 
lows, old ones. At the sides were brown sheds, and chicken runs. 
There were pigs in a hog-proof wire fence, and two cows in a field, 
and a horse. Joe had thirty-odd acres, with only a youth to help 
him. But of course, there would be Hester. 

It all looked very new and tidy. Joe was a worker. He too 
looked rather new and tidy, very healthy and pleased with him- 
self. He didn’t even see the “worried look.” Or if he did, he only 
said: 

“You're looking a bit fagged, Hester. Going up to the City takes 
it out of you, more than you know. You'll be another girl down 
here.” 

“Shan’t I just!” cried Hester. 

She did like it, too!—the lots of white and yellow hens, and the 
pigs so full of pep! And the yellow thin blades of willow leaves 
showering softly down at the back of her house, from the leaning 
old trees. She liked it awfully: especially the yellow leaves on the 
earth. 
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She told Joe she thought it was all lovely, topping, fine! And 
he was awfully pleased. Certainly he looked fit enough. 

The mother of the helping youth gave them dinner at half past 
twelve. The afternoon was all sunshine and little jobs to do, after 
she had dried the dishes for the mother of the youth. 

“Not long now, Miss, before you'll be cooking at this range: 
and a good little range it is.” 

“Not long now, no!” echoed Hester, in the hot little wooden 
kitchen, that was overheated from the range. 

The woman departed. After tea, the youth also departed, and 
Joe and Hester shut up the chickens and the pigs. It was night- 
fall. Hester went in and made the supper, feeling somehow a bit 
of a fool, and Joe made a fire in the living-room, he feeling rather 
important and luscious. 

He and Hester would be alone in the bungalow, till the youth 
appeared next morning. Six months ago, Hester would have en- 
joyed it. They were so perfectly comfortable together, he and 
she. They had been friends, and his family and hers had been 
friends for years, donkeys’ years. He was a perfectly decent boy, 
and there would never have been anything messy to fear from him. 
Nor from herself. Ye Gods, no! 

But now, alas, since she had promised to marry him, he had made 
the wretched mistake of falling “in love” with her. He had never 
been that way before. And if she had known he would get this 
way now, she would have said decidedly: Let us remain friends, 
Joe, for this sort of thing is a come-down.—Once he started cud- 
dling and petting, she couldn’t stand him. Yet she felt she ought 
to. She imagined she even ought to like it. Though where the 
ought came from, she could not see. 

“Tm afraid, Hester,” he said sadly, ‘‘you’re not in love with me 
as I am with you.” 

“Hang it all!” she cried. “If I’m not, you ought to be jolly well 
thankful, that’s all I’ve got to say.” 

Which double-barrelled remark he heard, but did not register. 
He never liked looking anything in the very pin-point middle of 
the eye. He just left it, and left all her feelings comfortably in 
the dark. Comfortably for him, that is. 
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He was extremely competent at motor-cars and farming and al] 
that sort of thing. And surely she, Hester, was as complicated as 
a motor-car! Surely she had as many subtle little valves and 
magnetos and accelerators and all the rest of it, to her make-up! 
If only he would try to handle her as carefully as he handled his 
car! She needed starting, as badly as ever any automobile did. 
Even if a car had a self-starter, the man had to give it the right 
twist. Hester felt she would need a lot of cranking up, if ever 
she was to start off on the matrimonial road with Joe. And he, 
the fool, just sat in a motionless car and pretended he was making 
heaven knows how many miles an hour. 

This evening she felt really desperate. She had been quite all 
right doing things with him, during the afternoon, about the place. 
Then she liked being with him. But now that it was evening and 
they were alone, the stupid little room, the cosy fire, Joe, Joe’s 
pipe, and Joe’s smug sort of anticipatory face, all was just too 
much for her. 

“Come and sit here, dear,” said Joe persuasively, patting the 
sofa at his side. And she, because she believed'a nice girl would 
have been only too delighted to go and sit “there,” went and sat 
beside him. But she was boiling. What cheek! What cheek 
of him even to have a sofa! She loathed the vulgarity of sofas. 

She endured his arm round her waist, and a certain pressure of 
his biceps which she presumed was cuddling. He had carefully 
knocked his pipe out. But she thought how smug and silly his face 
looked ; all its natural frankness and straightforwardness had gone. 
How ridiculous of him to stroke the back of her neck! How idiotic 
he was, trying to be lovey-dovey! She wondered what sort of sweet 
nothings Lord Byron, for example, had murmured to his various 
ladies. Surely not so blithering, not so incompetent! And how 
monstrous of him, to kiss her like that! 

“Td infinitely rather you’d play to me, Joe,” she snapped. 

“You don’t want me to play to you to-night, do you, dear?” he 
said. 

“Why not to-night? I’d love to hear some Tschaikowsky, some- 
thing to stir me up a bit.” 

He rose obediently, and went to the piano. He played quite 
well. She listened. And Tschaikowsky might have stirred her up 
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all right. The music itself, that is. If she hadn’t been so desper- 
ately aware that Joe’s love-making, if you can call it such, became 
more absolutely impossible after the sound of the music. 

“That was fine!” she said. “Now do me my favourite nocturne.” 

While he concentrated on the fingering, she slipped out of the 

house. 
Oh! she gasped a sigh of relief to be in the cool October air. 
The darkness was dim, in the west was a half-moon freshly shining, 
and all the air was motionless. Dimness lay like a haze on the 
earth. 

Hester shook her hair, and strode away from the bungalow, 
which was a perfect little drum, re-echoing to her favourite noc- 
turne. She simply rushed to get out of earshot. 

Ah! the lovely night! She tossed her short hair again, and felt 
like Mazeppa’s horse, about to dash away into the infinite. Though 
the infinite was only a field belonging to the next farm. But Hester 
felt herself seething in the soft moonlight. Oh! to rush away 
over the edge of the beyond! If the beyond, like Joe’s bread-knife, 
did have an edge to it. “I know I’m an idiot,” she said to herself. 
But that didn’t take away the wild surge of her limbs. Oh! if 
there were only some other solution, instead of Joe and his spoon- 
ing. Yes, SPOONING! The word made her lose the last shred 
of her self-respect, but she said it aloud. 

There was, however, a bunch of strange horses in this field, so 
she made her way cautiously back through Joe’s fence. It was 
just like him, to have such a little place that you couldn’t get away 
from the sound of his piano, without trespassing on somebody 
else’s ground. 

As she drew near the bungalow, however, the drumming of Joe’s 
piano suddenly ceased. Oh heaven! She looked wildly round. 
An old willow leaned over the stream. She stretched crouching, 
and with the quickness of a long cat, climbed up into the nest of 
cool-bladed foliage. 

She had scarcely shuffled and settled into a tolerable position, 
when he came round the corner of the house and into the moon- 
light, looking for her. How dare he look for her! She kept as still 
as a bat among the leaves, watching him as he sauntered with erect, 
tiresomely manly figure and lifted head, staring around in the dark- 
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ness. He looked for once very ineffectual, insignificant, and at a 
loss. Where was his supposed male magic? Why was he s0 
slow and unequal to the situation? 

There! He was calling softly and self-consciously: “Hester! 
Hester! Where have you put yourself?” 

He was angry really. Hester kept still in her tree, trying not 
to fidget. She had not the faintest intention of answering him. 
He might as well have been on another planet. He sauntered 
vaguely and unhappily out of sight. 

Then she hada qualm. “Really, my girl, it’s a bit thick, the way 
you treat him! Poor old Joe!” 

Immediately something began to hum inside her: “I hear those 
tender voices calling, Poor Old Joe!—” Nevertheless, she didn’t 
want to go indoors to spend an evening /éfe-d-téte—my word!— 
with him. 

“Of course it’s absurd to think I could possibly fall in love like 
that. I would rather fall into one of his pig-troughs. It’s so 
frightfully common. As a matter of fact, it’s just a proof that he 
doesn’t love me.” 

This thought went through her like a bullet. “The very fact 
of his being in-love with me proves that he doesn’t love me. No 
man that loved a woman could be in-love with her like that. It’s 
so insulting to her.” She immediately began to cry. And fumbling 
in her sleeve for her hanky, she nearly fell out of the tree. Which 
brought her to her senses. 

In the obscure distance she saw him returning to the house, and 
she felt bitter. ‘Why did he start all this mess? I never wanted 
to marry anybody, and I certainly never bargained for anybody 
falling in-love with me. Now I’m miserable, and I feel abnormal. 
Because the majority of girls must like this in-love business, or the 
men wouldn’t do it. And the majority must be normal. So I’m 
abnormal, and I’m up a tree. I loathe myself.—As for Joe, he’s 
spoilt all there was between us, and he expects me to marry him 
on the strength of it. It’s perfectly sickening! What a mess life 
is! How I loathe messes!” 

She immediately shed a few more tears, in the course of which she 
heard the door of the bungalow shut with something of a bang. 
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He had gone indoors, and he was going to be righteously offended. 
A new misgiving came over her. 

The willow-tree was uncomfortable. The air was cold and 
damp. If she caught another chill she’d probably snuffle all winter 
long. She saw the lamplight coming warm from the window of 
the bungalow, and she said “damn!” Which meant, in her case, 
that she was feeling bad. 

She slid down out of the tree, and scratched her arm, and prob- 
ably damaged one of her nicest pair of stockings. “Oh hang!” 
she said with emphasis, preparing to go into the bungalow and 
have it out with poor old Joe. “I will not call him Poor Old Joe!” 

At that moment she heard a motor-car slow down in the lane, 
and there came a low, cautious toot from a hooter. Headlights 
shone at a standstill near Joe’s new iron gate. 

“The cheek of it! The unbearable cheek of it! There’s that 
young Henrietta come down on me!” 

She flew along Joe’s cinder drive like a maenad. 

“Hello Hester!” came Henrietta’s young voice coolly floating 
from the obscurity of the car. “How’s everything?” 

“What cheek!” cried Hester. “What amazing cheek!” 

She leaned on Joe’s iron gate, and panted. 

“How’s everything?” repeated Henrietta’s voice blandly. 

“What do you mean by it?’ demanded Hester, still panting. 

“Now my girl, don’t go off at a tangent! We weren’t coming 
in unless you came out. You needn’t think we want to put our 
noses in your affairs. We're going down to camp on Bonamy.— 
Isn’t the weather too divine!” 

Bonamy was Joe’s pal, also an old artillery man, who had set 
up a “farm” about a mile further along the lane. Joe was by no 
means a Robinson Crusoe in his bungalow. 

“Who are you, anyway?” demanded Hester. 

“Same old birds,” said Donald, from the driver’s seat. Donald 
was Joe’s brother. Henrietta was sitting in front, next to him. 

“Same as ever,” said Teddy, poking his head out of the car. 
Teddy was a second cousin. 

“Well!” said Hester, sort of climbing down. “I suppose you 
may as well come in, now you are here. Have you eaten?” 
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“Eaten, yes,” said Donald. “But we aren’t coming in this trip, 
Hester; don’t you fret.” 

“Why not?” flashed Hester, up in arms. 

“°Fraid of brother Joe,” said Donald. 

“Besides, Hester,” said Henrietta anxiously, “you know you 
don’t want us.” 

“Henrietta, don’t be a fool!”’ flashed Hester. 

“Well, Hester—!” remonstrated the pained Henrietta. 

“Come on in, and no more nonsense!” said Hester. 

“Not this trip, Hester,” said Donny. 

“No sir!” said Teddy. 

“But what idiots you all are! Why not?” cried Hester. 

“*Fraid of our elder brother,” said Donald. 

“All right,” said Hester. “Then I'll come along with you.” 

She hastily opened the gate. 

“Shall I just have a peep? I’m pining to see the house,’ 
Henrietta, climbing with a long leg over the door of the car. 

The night was now dark, the moon had sunk. The two girls 
crunched in silence along the cinder track to the house. 

“You'd say, if you’d rather I didn’t come in—or if Joe’d 
rather,” said Henrietta anxiously. She was very much disturbed in 
her young mind, and hoped for a clue. Hester walked on without 
answering. Henrietta laid her hand on her sister’s arm. Hester 
shook it off, saying: 

“My dear Henrietta, do be normal!” 

And she rushed up the three steps to the door, which she flung 
open, displaying the lamplit living-room, Joe in an arm-chair by 
the low fire, his back to the door. He did not turn round. 

“‘Here’s Henrietta!” cried Hester, in a tone which meant: How’s 
that? 

He got up and faced round, his brown eyes in his stiff face very 


angry 


ce 


said 


ow did you get here?” he asked rudely. 
“Came in a car,” said young Henrietta, from her Age of In- 
nocence. 

“With Donald and Teddy—they’re there just outside the gate,” 
said Hester.—The old gang! 


“Coming in?” asked Joe, with greater anger in his voice. 
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“] suppose you’ll go out and invite them,” said Hester. 

Joe said nothing, just stood like a block. 

“] expect you'll think it’s awful of me to come intruding,” said 
Henrietta meekly. “We're just going on-to Bonamy’s.” She 

zed innocently round the room. “But it’s an adorable little 
place, awfully good taste in a cottagey sort of way. I like it aw- 
fully—Can I warm my hands?” 

Joe moved from in front of the fire. He was in his slippers. 
Henrietta dangled her long red hands, red from the night air, be- 
fore the grate. 

“Tl rush right away again,” she said. 

“Oh-h!” drawled Hester curiously. “Don’t do that!” 

“Yes, I must. Donald and Teddy are waiting.” 

The door stood wide open, the headlights of the car could be 
seen in the lane. 

“Oh-h!” Again that curious drawl from Hester. “T’ll tell 
them you’re staying the night with me. I can do with a bit of 
company.” 

Joe looked at her. 

“What’s the game?” he said. 

“No game at all! Only now Tatty’s come, she may as well 
stay.” 

“Tatty” was the rather infrequent abbreviation of “Henrietta.” 

“Oh but Hester!” said Henrietta. “I’m going on to Bonamy’s, 
with Donald and Teddy.” 

“Not if I want you to stay here!” said Hester. 

Henrietta looked all surprised, resigned helplessness. 

“What’s the game?” repeated Joe. “Had you fixed up to come 
down here to-night?” 

“No Joe, really!” said Henrietta, with earnest innocence. “I 
hadn’t the faintest idea of such a thing, till Donald suggested it, 
at four o’clock this afternoon. Only the weather was too per- 
fectly divine, we had to go out somewhere, so we thought we’d 
descend on Bonamy. I hope he won’t be frightfully put out, as 
well.” 

“And if we had arranged it, it wouldn’t have been a crime,” 
struck in Hester. ‘And anyway, now you’re here you might as 
well all camp here.” 
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“Oh no, Hester! I know Donald will never come inside the 
gate. He was angry with me for making him stop, and it was I who 
tooted. It wasn’t him, it was me. The curiosity of Eve, I suppose. 
Anyhow I’ve put my foot in it, as usual. So now I'd better clear out 
as fast as I can. Good-night.” 

She gathered her coat round her with one arm, and moved 
vaguely to the door. 

“In that case, I’ll come along with you,” said Hester. 

“But Hester!” cried Henrietta. And she looked enquiringly at 
Joe. 

“T know as little as you do,” he said, “what’s going on.” 

His face was wooden and angry. Henrietta could make nothing 
of him. 

“Hester!” said Henrietta. “Do be sensible! What's gone 
wrong? Why don’t you at least explain, and give everybody a 
chance! Talk about being normal—! you’re always flinging it 
at me!” 

There was a dramatic silence. 

“What’s happened?” Henrietta insisted, her eyes very bright and 
distressed, her manner showing that she was determined to be sen- 
sible. 

“Nothing, of course!” mocked Hester. 

“Do you know, Joe?” said Henrietta, like another Portia, turn- 
ing very sympathetically to the man. 

For a moment Joe thought how much nicer Henrietta was than 
her sister. 

“I only know she asked me to play the piano, and then she 
dodged out of the house. Since then her steering-gear’s been out of 
order.” 

“Ha-ha-ha!” laughed Hester falsely and melodramatically. “I 
like that. I like my dodging out of the house! I went out fora 
breath of fresh air. I should like to know whose steering-gear is out 
of order, talking about my dodging out of the house!” 

“You dodged out of the house,” said Joe. 

“Oh did I? And why should I, pray?’ 

“T suppose you have your own reasons.” 

There was a moment of stupefied amazement. . . . Joe and 
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Hester had known each other so well, for such a long time. And 
now look at them! 

“But why did you, Hester?’ asked Henrietta, in her most 
breathless naive fashion. 

“Why did I what?” 

There was a low toot from the motor-car in the lane. 

“They’re calling me! Good-by!” cried Henrietta, wrapping her 
coat round her and turning decisively to the door. 

“If you go, my girl, I’m coming with you,” said Hester. 

“But why?” cried Henrietta in amazement. The horn tooted 
again. She opened the door, and called into the night: 

“Half a minute!” Then she closed the door again, softly, and 
turned once more in her amazement to Hester. 

“But why, Hester?” 

Hester’s eyes almost squinted with exasperation. She could 
hardly bear even to glance at the wooden and angry Joe. 

“Why?” came the soft reiteration of Henrietta’s question. 

All the attention focused on Hester, but Hester was a sealed 
book. 

“Why?” 

“She doesn’t know herself,” said Joe, seeing a loop-hole. 

Out rang Hester’s crazy and melodramatic laugh. 

“Oh doesn’t she!” Her face flew into sudden strange fury. 
“Well if you want to know, I absolutely can’t stand your making 
love to me, if that’s what you call the business.” 

Henrietta let go the door-handle, and sank weakly into a chair. 
The worst had come to the worst. Joe’s face became purple, then 
slowly paled to yellow. 

“Then,” said Henrietta in a hollow voice, “you can’t marry 
him.” 

“T couldn’t possibly marry him if he kept on being én Jove with 
me.” She spoke the two words with almost snarling emphasis. 

“And you couldn’t possibly marry him if he wasn’t,” said the 
guardian angel, Henrietta. 

“Why not?” cried Hester. “I could stand him all right till 
he started being in love with me. Now, he’s simply out of the 
question.” 
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There was.a pause, out of which came Henrietta’s: 

“After all, Hester, a man’s supposed to be in love with the 
woman he wants to marry.” 

“Then he'd better keep it to himself, that’s all I’ve got to say.” 

There was a pause. Joe, silent as ever, looked more wooden 
and sheepishly angry. 

“But Hester! Hasn’t a man gof to be in love with you—?” 

“Not with me! You've not had it to put up with, my girl.” 

Henrietta sighed helplessly. 

“Then you can’t marry him, that’s obvious. What an awful 


pity!” 

A pause. 

“Nothing can be so perfectly humiliating as a man making love 
to you,” said Hester. “I loathe it.” 

“Perhaps it’s because it’s the wrong man,” said Henrietta sadly, 
with a glance at the wooden and sheepish Joe. 

“I don’t believe I could stand that sort of thing, with any man. 
Henrietta, do you know what it is, being stroked and cuddled? 
It’s too perfectly awful and ridiculous.” 

“Yes!” said Henrietta, musing sadly. “As if one were a per- 
fectly priceless meat pie, and the dog licked it tenderly before he 
gobbled it up. It és rather sickening, I agree.” 

“And what’s so awful, a perfectly decent man will go and get 
that way. Nothing is so awful as a man who has fallen in love,” 
said Hester. 

“T know what you mean, Hester. So doggy!” said Henrietta 
sadly. 

The motor-horn tooted exasperatedly. Henrietta rose like a 
Portia who has been a failure. She opened the door, and suddenly 
yelled fiercely into the night: 

“Go on without me. I'll walk. Don’t wait.” 

“How long will you be?” came a voice. 

“T don’t know. If I want to come, I'll walk,” she yelled. 

“Come back for you in an hour.” 

“Right!” she shrieked, and slammed the door in their distant 
faces. Then she sat down dejectedly, in the silence. She was 
going to stand by Hester. That fool Joe, standing there like a 
mutton head! 
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They heard the car start, and retreat down the lane. 

“Men are awful!” said Henrietta dejectedly. 

“Anyhow you're mistaken,” said Joe with sudden venom, to 
Hester. “I’m not in love with you, Miss Clever.” 

The two women looked at him as if he were Lazarus risen. 

“And I never was in love with you, that way,” he added, his 
brown eyes burning with a strange fire of self-conscious shame and 
anger, and naked passion. 

“Well what a liar you must be then, that’s all I can say!” re- 
plied Hester coldly. 

“Do you mean,” said young Henrietta acidly, “that you put it all 
on?” 

“T thought she expected it of me,” he said, with a nasty little 
smile, that simply paralysed the two young women. If he had 
turned into a boa-constrictor they would not have been more 
amazed. That sneering little smile! Their good-natured Joe! 

“I thought it was expected of me,” he repeated, jeering. 

Hester was horrified. 

“Oh, but how beastly of you to do it!’ cried Henrietta to him. 

“And what a lie!” cried Hester. “He liked it.” 

“Do you think he did, Hester?” said Henrietta. 

“T liked it in a way,” he said impudently. “But I shouldn’t have 
liked it, if I thought she didn’t.” 

Hester flung out her arms. 

“Henrietta,” she cried, “why can’t we kill him?” 

“T wish we could,” said Henrietta. 

“What are you to do, when you know a girl’s rather strict, and 
you like her for it—and you're not going to be married for a month 
—and—and you’ve got to get over the interval somehow—and 
what else does Rudolf Valentino do for you?—you liked him—” 

“He’s dead, poor dear. But I loathed him rea//y—” said Hester. 

“You didn’t seem to,” said he. 

“Well anyhow you aren’t Rudolf Valentino, and I loathe you 
in the role.” 

“You won’t get a chance again. I loathe you altogether.” 

“And I’m extremely relieved to hear it, my boy.” 

There was a lengthy pause, after which Henrietta said with 
decision : 
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“Well, that’s that! Will you come along to Bonamy’s with me, 
Hester, or shall I stay here with you?” 

“T don’t care, my girl,” said Hester with bravado. 

“Neither do I care what you do,” said he. “But I call it pretty 
rotten of you, not to tell me right out, at first.”’ 

“T thought it was real with you then, and I didn’t want to hurt 
you,” said Hester. 

“You look as if you didn’t want to hurt me,” he said. 

“Oh, now,” she said, “since it was all a pretence, it doesn’t 
matter.” 

“T should say it doesn’t,” he retorted. 

There was a silence. The clock, which was intended to be their 
family clock, ticked rather hastily. 

“Anyway,” he said, “I consider you’ve let me down.” 

“I like that!” she cried. ‘Considering what you’ve played off 
on me!” 

He looked her straight in the eye. They knew each other so 
well. Why had he tried that silly love-making game on her? It 
was a betrayal of their simple intimacy. He saw it plainly, and 
repented. 

And she saw the honest, patient love for her in his eyes, and the 
queer, quiet, central desire. It was the first time she had seen it, 
that quiet, patient, central desire of a young man who has suffered 
during his youth, and seeks now almost with the slowness of age. 
A hot flush went over her heart. She felt herself responding to him. 

“What have you decided, Hester?” said Henrietta. 

“T’d better stay and have it out with him,” said Hester. 

“Very well,” said Henrietta. “And I'll go along to Bonamy’s.” 

She opened the door quietly, and was gone. 

Joe and Hester looked at one another from a distance. 

“I’m sorry, Hester,” said he. 

“You know, Joe,” she said, “I don’t mind what you do, if you 
love me really.” 
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MEDITATION 


BY RALPH CHEEVER DUNNING 


Now in the wintry garden 
A harsh birds calls 

As once in dreams 

I heard a soul cry pardon 
Down empty halls. 

Oh more than ever it seems 
Judgement is hard to give: 
Eternity is wide 

Each way and every side 
And yet a man must live. 


The rhyming waves over-reach 
The dissolving shore. 

Around the lyric bay 

The tortured trees beseech 

The winds for evermore— 
Winds that blow out the day 
Winds that will not forgive 
And still the sea’s a drop 
Upon a spinning top 

And yet a man must live. 


Sweet appearances deceive: 
There is no truth 

In his or hers. 

Old men cannot believe 

In their own youth. 

Solemn philosophers 

Draw water in a sieve. 
All flows: the veil 

Hides an old tale 

And yet a man must live. 
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MEDITATION 


Old banners wave no more: 
There is no good. 

Evil is but a name 

These words were said before 
Even as fate would 

Within his circling flame 
Whose wheel will not forgive. 
Berated, slapped 

Debased and rapt 

Surely a man must live. 
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PORTRAIT OF A MAN BEFORE DEATH 
BY ANTHONY WRYNN 


August 9, 
Marglen, 
New Hampshire. 

AM still here, Michael, in that highest hollow of the moun- 

tains which you at once abased and exalted by calling it the 
landing-place of the gods. I am still, I might almost say since 
the moment after you left three years ago, sitting before the win- 
dow at this table of scarred and tortured manuscripts, the migrant 
seasons drifting imperceptibly, one after another, with their leaves 
and snow and lightning across the sky beyond. If I go out under 
that sky to rest my eyes, to renew my body and mind, anxiety 
for my work walks beside me, restless and resistless as a lover, 
and I am back at my table scarcely before the strengthening 
air has freshened in my blood. Sometimes days pass in this way 
and only a line will be rewritten, a word, then suddenly some 
ardent stream is freed and I watch its beauty flow from the depths 
of an unfamiliar pen, or I lapse into indifference, my pen hanging 
loosely in my fingers, my papers lying before me like the dismal 
toys of an idiot. 

Three years! It has been like a century set apart in a single 
life. Yet I remember to a gesture the day that you escorted me, a 
string of bones, to this sheltered summit, much like an angel escort- 
ing the dead to heaven. I was exhausted by the long climb. You 
threw my knapsack and packages of books on the grass and sank to 
your knees to drink by the spring among the rocks. But I forgot 
my exhaustion and thirst as I stood at last on the heights where I 
should regain the life which I was slowly losing. I came into this 
silent, neglected house filled with hope, the windy peaks rising bare 
and blue beyond the dusty windows. 

Yet how bleak, after all, has been the fulfilment of that hope. 
Though the house has become a very bower of ease set up here in 
the sky, though my lungs have all but healed and my solitude has 
been as fruitful of work as I ever hoped, I have never once been 
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able to banish from the recesses of my heart, the sense of sterility 
which has always been there when I am apart from people. | 
know how annoyingly weak this will sound to you in your exas- 
perating independence of spirit; rebuke me, but bear with me as 
you always so kindly did. 

The sun is going down in a great daub of cloud over the naked 
ridge that heads the valley. Its rays are thrust like search-lights 
on to the wild dark mountains, picking out a section of forest, the 
shore of a lake, or slipping abruptly into another valley, remote 
and hidden. The paper on which I am writing lies in shadow be- 
fore my eyes. Good-night, Michael. How, I wonder, after our 
long silence, will you receive this word from me. May it not be 
with impatience of me and of the past. 

Fleetman 


September 4. 


Dear Michael, 

I am coming back! If it were not for my two trunks, packed 
and on end by the door, and the desolation of my writing-table and 
book-shelves, I could not believe it. When day after day, month 
upon month, my mind has been driven, with all the force of soli- 
tude, into every object about me here, how can I live in another 
place? Even my physical movements are so fitted to the angles 
of this house—the stairs, the low entrance to my bedroom—so 
adapted to the contour of this country, that to move within other 
boundaries seems impossible as my destination when I shall leave 
seems unreal. To what am I returning, and where? Of course, 
New York; but what a trailless jungle it will be to me. Who 
will remember the man who went off to die? And whom will 
he find to remember? When I came here, the thought of death 
drove the past from my consciousness, and my horizon shrank 
to the one which now surrounds me, yet something unfolds itself 
warmly within me as the moment of my departure approaches, and 
while I fear, I exult. Yesterday, after the doctor had told me that 
I might safely venture, should I be as cautious of my health as I 
have been, to leave here, I stepped into the taxi in the little barren 
street on which he lives down in Marglen trembling to the heart 
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with a vague delicious expectancy. I was as susceptible and elated 
as any gawky young fellow, departing at last from his home and 
the tiresome security of boyhood, as he mounts the plank beneath 
the great ready wings of the ship. 

It is amusing, after the Odyssey of the passions through which 
[ have arrived at middle age, not that I should speak in this way, 
but that I should thoroughly mean it! Yet nothing, not even my 
own wink or shrug, can chill my eagerness to return to the world 
and its wild, cunning, mysterious people, not even your silence, 
much as it has perplexed me. Did you not receive my letter? 

Fleetman 


September 7, 
Webster’ s, 
Marglen. 
Michael—Before leaving for New York I am spending a week, 
on the doctor’s advice, at this hotel. It must be merely through 
long habit that I am following his advice, for never have I felt so 
fresh and strong and ready for attack. 

To be living again within walls which shelter other people be- 
sides myself from the searching September wind reawakens in me 
a certain social assurance, but little opportunity for it to be dis- 
played is offered by these belated, shivering vacationists. How- 
ever, there is a young girl here who seems to have a sufficient quan- 
tity herself to exhibit, and it is a great pleasure watching her do 
so. She is very young, with bright, bronze-coloured hair, and 
chaperoned by a heavily seasoned mother, a matron whose salient 
embellishments are black velvet dimmed with dust, a deafening 
smile, and a large hat loaded with the spoils of field and forest 
—worn even to breakfast. The daughter shadows forth an 
evidently handsome dead or by some other means absent father, 
for visually she is in no way the issue of her stuffy protectress, from 
whom, indeed, she differs in every manifestation—the light turn 
of her head or quick flight of her hand, the clear though pleasantly 
slight angles of her voice, which I have only overheard. 

As I still have the greater part of a week to stay here, and one 
of the quietest rooms in the hotel which offers a wide choice at this 
time of year, I shall put the last word, so to speak, to a two-volume 
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novel which I have “worked and reworked” and which, after that 
word is added, will be not only the best thing that I have done 
but ¢he thing that I have wanted to do. 


Fleetman 


September so. 
Dear Michael, 

She of the winged hand and shining hair spoke to me this after- 
noon just as I was about to come in from the lawn, where I had 
been covertly watching her, to dress for dinner. She was playing 
ball at the further end of the driveway with an amusingly sedate 
boy. Tossing the ball in the low windy sunlight, laughing and 
brushing back her closely cropped curls as she ran to catch it, she 
was like some exquisite young pagan taunting the stiff beardless 
Christian, showing him what wind, a ball, and sunlight could be. 
When he was finally called by his father from one of the upper 
balconies of the hotel she ran a few steps toward him and said: 
Oh, don’t go up yet! 

My father wants me, he replied in a lowered voice. 

But so do I, she said impetuously. The boy turned nervously 
to the great crazy array of windows—he must go. She looked very 
angry and beautiful and awkward in her little blue suit, and darted 
her glance away from him only, though obviously accidentally, to 
direct it toward mine. I sat with a steamer-rug about me in a chair 
somewhat concealed from the driveway by a cluster of bushes. 
The evening’s newspaper was open on my knee, but I lacked the 
extra second in which to drop my eyes to it. For the briefest 
moment the three of us were motionless, the boy, unaware of my 
presence, watching the girl’s averted face. Suddenly she smiled at 
me. I like playing ball, she said. He has to go up to his father, 
and he can’t catch anyway. Will you play with me? 

That such an alarming request (I might have been her father) 
should be the first words that she had addressed to me doubled 
my confusion. But instead of causing me to pause, fumbling with 
some remark, that absurd confusion led me from my chair straight 
into the child’s hands. The situation of a bachelor steeped in 
middle years, playing, as night draws on, remote from the com- 
munity’s gaze, with a girl who is neither young enough to accept 
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his kindly interest nor old enough to receive his “attentions,” is 
one the oddness of which I appreciate, but to resist her young eyes, 
her voice, the ball she tossed to me, was not within my power. The 
boy ran off to his papa, and not until the gong for dinner growled 
across the chill gold twilight did we follow him. 

I received an otherwise unpleasant letter yesterday from a very 
dear friend, if not of mine, at any rate of yours, who spoke of you 
with great esteem, mentioning having visited you recently at your 
old address, so at least I have the comfort of knowing that I have 
not been offering renewed pledges of friendship to some hardened 
little clerk in the dead-letter office at Washington. 


September 18. 


Dear Michael, 

This morning from my table in the dining-room with its few 
scattered autumnal guests I sat for a long time watching, through 
the thinly misted glass, the slow leaves of the yellowed beeches 
on the other side of the highway drift into the air, sail hesitantly 
toward me, and sidle gently to the grass just beneath the case- 
ment. I was humiliated and depressed with the realization of how 
little, after seemingly years of growth, I have changed, how vul- 
nerable I still am to life. The week for which I was to be here 
has passed, a second is more than half on its way, and I have not 
added or deleted in my manuscript so much as a comma. Even this 
I might overlook if I were resting and laying up a reserve of 
strength for my encounter with New York, but I have been rest- 
less, brooding and wasteful, obsessed with the image of the young 
girl when I can no longer see her, when I lie in anguish past mid- 
night trying to sleep. 

Last Sunday morning, instead of retiring to my room to work, 
I found myself walking to the village in the hope of meeting her 
on the road as she returned from church with her mother. On 
what pretext I should suggest joining them I did not know. I 
could hardly have asked her and her mother to play ball with me. 
At any rate, I entered the village unrewarded, but as I passed the 
stark white church beneath its wasting trees and saw the less ardor- 
ous young men of the parish slouching patiently in the wide door- 
way, my hope was rekindled. Having sauntered further down the 
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silent leaf-cluttered street, I returned to the entrance of the church 
just as the congregation was emerging. The spiritually refreshed 
worshippers nodded festively to one another, smiled. Here and 
there cigarettes were lighted, and reunited neighbours strolled away 
in groups talking with the gusto of release. I shifted again and 
again before the crowd, at once annoyed and happy, glancing at 
every woman’s face, beneath the ribboned brim of a hat, across a 
tilted shoulder, within a collar of fur. I could scarcely conceal 
my distaste for each soft or shining article as it attracted my eyes 
and did not lead them to the face for which I was seeking. 

At last I caught a glimpse of a girl slowly descending the vacant 
church-steps with a lady, and I turned quickly away, as if pre 
occupied with something on the other side of the street. When | 
finally heard their step just behind me I faced them. The lady 
was very old. The girl was a stranger to me. I looked into her 
quiet eyes with a bitterness and resentment which certainly must 
have startled her as I heard the doors of the empty church swung 
to on the yard, deserted but for her and myself, and the abstracted, 
trembling old lady on her arm. 

My heart, Michael, is riven with apprehension and desire, con- 
flict and regret. Since anxiety for my health or my work does not, 
I hope that sheer shame will drive me from here. 


Fleetman 


September 23. 


My room is as dark as the night outside but for the clear, silent 
fan of light that falls from my lamp on to this paper. Though 
it is scarcely past ten o'clock, it seems that there has not been a 
sound in the hotel for hours. Even the wind has trailed off to 
sleep. I am sitting, stilled and tranquil, propped on my pillows. 
A cool medicinal smell that has always remained like the ghost of 
the doctor after he has left hangs in the darkness, subtle and reas- 
suring. All the fever has gone from my heart, but it has found its 
way into my flesh. 

I have not been out of bed for three days as the result of a walk 
which, at her invitation and with the frigid consent of her mother, 
I took with the young girl. We left the highway for an old stony 
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road which winds hesitantly down the middle of the valley. The 
sky was strangely grey and luminous and the mountains rose close 
on either side of us like great arrested waves of trees and rocks. 
She was feverishly gay. She leaped for overhanging branches, 
threw stones straight into the air, and then pausing abruptly, as if 
the question had been in her mind all the while, asked me if I had 
a wife, or where my home was. 

When I pointed out to her the mountain on which I had lived 
she wanted to climb it to see the house. As I had walked as far as 
was wise for me, I said that it would be impossible to and get back 
before nightfall, that everybody in the hotel would be out looking 
for us. She suddenly became contemptuously silent. She stood, 
facing me, on the opposite side of the road, slight and pale in that 
lonely savage place. I could find nothing to say to her. Slowly 
my gaze detached itself from hers. Slowly my thoughts rose to 
the house to which she wanted to go, the house which would so joy- 
fully have received her but a few weeks ago and that now was only 
a nest for the wind. Through these thoughts I heard her voice, 
soft, yet very close to me. I think you are unkind not to come, she 
said. And when I saw her frail fingers clasped about the top 
button of my coat and the little chain of gold falling sideways on 
her childish wrist I was overwhelmed with tenderness. I consented 
to go with her. 

The woods-road up the mountain is, as you may remember, but 
a briary path that lapses frequently into merely a continuation of 
the surrounding wilderness, but it offered little resistance to my 
once more elated companion. After climbing for about twenty 
minutes, I was quite tired and suggested that we rest a moment on 
a ledge of rock. She said that she felt as fresh as when we started 
out, and fearing that a confession of my fatigue would be offensive 
to her I did not press the suggestion. But as we climbed higher and 
higher, over great fallen tree-trunks, up the slippery sides of moss- 
covered boulders, I fought to sustain my ebbing strength. 

We came at last to a little clearing among the dark steep trees 
and she flung herself upon the pale grass. I sank down beside 
her trembling with exhaustion, but as we lay there alone on the 
mountain slowly a delicious turmoil rose within me. To know that 
my hand, should I reach out but a little in that solitude, would 
touch her, made me almost delirious. I became only vaguely aware 
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of her light fitful chatter, like that of the darting hidden creatures 
in the branches about us. The air, sheltered and so close to the 
ground, was still, and when finally she lay silent I could hear her 
young gentle breathing. I turned toward her, at once sorrowful 
and impassioned, and as I gazed at the folds of her blouse which 
fell softly across her breast she said suddenly, You’d make a nice 
father. I haven’t any. Then, with a burst of laughter, she ex. 
claimed, Why don’t you marry mamma! That would be lovely! 
She swung herself on to her knees and stood up beside me. Come 
on, she said. For a moment I could not stir and lay staring miser- 
ably at the grass which had been crushed by her reclining body, 

We were not long in reaching the house, which is just above the 
clearing, and, so exhausted and frustrate at heart was I, all that I 
remember of it during that errant visit is the bare grey windows. 
As we approached them from behind the naked trees, though | 
recognized (how well!) their every line, they looked unfamiliar 
and unreal to me, like the face of someone whom one has known 
long and intimately and suddenly sees dead. I could not bring 
myself to enter the bleak empty rooms that lay behind them and 
waited on the steps in the wind until she came out. She had evi- 
dently lost interest in the house, to which I would so willingly not 
have climbed, for all that she said was, What a funny place to 
come to live! 

I returned down the road beside her as if in some horrible inter- 
mittent dream. My head and chest burned with fever, and I was 
anguished with love. I saw nothing but the twigs and mud and 
stones on which I waveringly placed my foot as we descended to 
the valley-road, and there I walked as on a heaving earth, the cliffs 
and forests tilting and swaying about me. 

It was apparent from her casual manner that she had not, I was 
thankful, observed my condition. In the upper hall of the hotel 
I took leave of her, flushed with adventure, her bronze ringlets 
tossed lightly on to her smiling cheek, and walked down the long 
shadowy corridor that leads to this room with scarcely enough 
strength in my hand to lift it to the knob of the door. In here, I 
collapsed on the bed, fully dressed, and remained unconscious until 
early the next morning when I was awakened by a savage fit of 
coughing. 

The doctor, whom I sent for immediately, was amazed to find 
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me still in Marglen. I said that I had stayed so long in order to 
finish some writing and that in doing so had been over-taxing 
myself, but as I thought of how far I had really drifted from that 
writing, how far even the desire to write was from me, the tears of 
sickness and hopelessness rose to my eyes. 

To-night, however, I sit here quieted and almost happy, the 
memory of her passing and returning, like a faint, poignant dis- 
sonance, through the harmony of my thoughts in the silence that 
shrouds this room, this building, and the enormous mountains 
hunched beyond in the darkness. 


October 2. 


Faithless Michael, why will you not write to me! What can 
you have heard or imagined that you so turn from me? One after- 
noon shortly after I last wrote to you, I dressed and went down to 
the lobby. I had suddenly felt strong, and with my awakened 
strength there came an uncontrollable longing to see the young girl. 
Also, the proprietor of the hotel had made pointed enquiries of the 
doctor as to how I was “getting on.” I intended to let him see that 
I was quite well. Tuberculosis is leprosy to the hotel proprietors 
in this section, and their instinct is keen. They can sense it even 
when it isn’t there. That this one, as he finally found, did not err 
in my case must have been a luxuriant fount of pride to him, judg- 
ing by the flourish with which he sent up my bill a week ago and 
signed the note requesting me to leave. 

I was sitting in the lobby but a few moments, on the afternoon 
I speak of, when the girl came in from the driveway with the 
sedate young boy. She saw me immediately and, disregarding the 
guests that were sitting about, cried, That isn’t you? You look 
awful! She laughed, without any apparent reason, glancing at the 
boy, and then said to me, You know I’m going home to-morrow. 

Feeling well, it had not occurred to me that I might not look 
so, but my pain at having her see sickness or feebleness in my face 
was smothered by the sudden panic with which my heart was filled 
when she mentioned her intended departure. I rose to speak to her, 
but she darted back toward the staircase, pulling the boy by the 
hand and calling to me, We’re going to have a farewell picnic. I 
stood staring at the steps up which she had disappeared until the 
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proprietor passed close in front of me, then I turned away, dazed, 
The realization that we were, this child and I, but temporarily and 
by chance living under the same roof, that we were merely coinci- 
dent hotel-guests to whom partings are as little to be taken as 
events of surprise as meetings, only slowly and with difficulty 
formed in my mind. When it did, I grew desperate. I waited 
until she returned to the lobby, and careless of seeming ridiculous 
or aggressive asked her permission to join their picnic-party. The 
young people, gathered excitedly about her with rugs and baskets, 
became silent at my approach, and to my request she answered, Of 
course—anybody who wants to. Why not? 

The afternoon was flawless. We walked across the bright 
withered fields behind the hotel toward the woods. The laughter, 
the lively badinage and prattle, eddied upward into the cold air, a 
little mist fluttering before all the blithe young lips. It was a gay 
farewell. And I walked lost and wretched beside her, she who was 
gayer than any. 

The party, taking a short-cut to the shore of a near-by lake, scat- 
tered and passed shouting through the strange stillness of the 
woods. When we reached its other edge, where there is a slight 
falling of the ground, the lake lay before us, blue, motionless, and 
shining within its bare wall of trees. While the rugs were being 
spread upon a grassy beach on its border and the contents of the 
baskets laid out, two of the boys built a fire. The crisp orange 
flames shone pale and aberrant under the sharp light of the sky, 
and not until their heat had spread through the air about me did 
I realize how cold I was. I was shivering. And suddenly I be- 
came fearful that I might be taken with a fit of coughing before 
the girl. I even thought to return, on some pretext, to the hotel, 
but I could not—I could not, Michael! It was the last time that I 
should be with her, and though I had little opportunity to even 
speak to her I could not leave her. In the course of the afternoon 
as she ran about with her companions, whispering among the girls 
or racing down the beach pursued by one of the boys, my eyes 
never left her. I watched her wonderingly. I watched her with 
longing, with joy, with unaccountable dread. I watched her 
grieved and ashamed. 

As the sun, without a wisp of cloud, drew steadily closer to the 
darkening trees on the opposite shore of the lake, the air grew 
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colder and was quickened by short piercing winds. I rekindled the 
charred ends of roots and boughs in the sinking fire, but it seemed 
no longer to impart any heat to my thoroughly chilled body. My 
chest was shot with pains. Once, when I coughed slightly, there 
was a warm, salt, terrifying taste in my mouth. It was at this 
moment that she ran over to me, throwing both of her hands on to 
my shoulders which were bent above the fire. Come on, she said, 
everybody’s going to dance good-bye with me! I rose, penetrated 
by her touch. 

The others, sitting about on the beach, sang in the twilight, 
clapping their hands in time to their singing. As we danced upon 
the hard sand she sang with them, softly, half laughing, her scarf 
fallen loosely from her throat. Her young thin body stirred 
slightly and rhythmically against mine. I felt my hand trembling 
on her back. The lake and the distant sky, the fire, one after 
another, passed dimly around us and the fresh odour of her hair 
floated about my face. My senses were confused and ravished. 
Suddenly her forehead brushed my cheek. I was blinded. I kissed 
her. 

Her hands darted to my mouth and she twisted herself angrily 
from my embrace. You! You fool! she shricked—My mother 
said you were nothing but an old rounder and that’s what you are! 
The singing ceased. In the silence I heard two of the boys laugh 
furtively. I stood for a moment, unable to speak, before those 
children, then turned into the woods. 

Distraught, humiliated, consumed with love, I ran, stumbling in 
the underbrush, in the direction of the hotel. The drooping 
branches struck across my face. The woods grew denser and in 
the semi-darkness, lurching here and there among the trees, I be- 
came lost trying to find the path. I was as one half crazed. I beat 
my way through the thickets, and after struggling on thus for about 
a quarter of a mile stumbled into a pit, coughing violently. I 
thought I should strangle. The coughing seemed to last for hours. 
When it finally subsided I was so shaken I could not rise, but look- 
ing up, I saw some crows trail across the stone-coloured dusk above 
the branches and was surprised and grateful that night had not yet 
fallen. I crawled to my knees, pressing my handkerchief closer to 
my mouth, and found it dripping wet. I had had a haemorrhage. 

How I reached the hotel I could not tell you, but when, long 
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after dark, I entered the brightly lit lobby, making a last effort 
to control my faintness in order to pass to my room as inconspicu- 
ously as possible, every glance was turned indignantly upon me, 
The children had returned. Of course they had made no secret of 
my conduct, conduct that the proprietor, to avoid a scene, might 
have temporarily countenanced, but in the stained handkerchief 
which I was compelled to hold to my lips he saw the complete col- 
lapse of his organization. He came blusteringly forward and tak- 
ing me by the arm hurried me, as if I were drunk, through the out- 
raged silence and up the stairs to the door of my room which he 
flung open, leaving me without a word. 

He sent for the doctor immediately with the purpose of having 
me removed from the hotel; but my condition being so bad, the’ 
doctor said that they would have to wait a few days before taking 
me to the sanatorium. A week has passed and he says that my 
condition is worse, so I suppose they will have to take me the way 
I am. 

The autumn is now over after the first fall of the early snow. As 
I lie in this strange place watching the slow bleak tracts of sunlight 
that occasionally open and fade on the naked mountains, I am sad- 
dened and amazed to think that my manuscripts piled there on my 
trunk by the window could have become things almost of indiffer- 
ence to me. Yet sometimes I am elated with the wildest energy, 
and everything about me, everything that I see, that I hear, every 
thought that darts across my brain, seems burning and trembling 
with life. Take care, Michael. What will you say when some 
evening you answer your bell and find me standing at the door? 


Fleetman 
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NOTE ON PAUL VALERY 


BY J. H. LEWIS 


La critique universelle est le seul caractére qu’on puisse assigner 
ala pensée délicate, fuyante, insaisissable du dix-neuvicme siecle. 
Ernest RENAN 


N his introduction to the second English translation of the Soirée 

avec Monsieur Teste, Paul Valéry said: “I was seized with the 
sharp sickness of precision. I tended to the extreme of the insane 
desire to understand. I was suspicious of literature, and even of 
that sufficiently precise form of it—poetry. It is obvious, for ex- 
ample, that the conditions to which literature is subject are 
incompatible with extreme precision of language.” 

M Valery has been a pilgrim to that temple in which only in- 
tellect is worshipped, through the ritual of mathematics, science, 
general ideas. Things of this world only interest him in reference 
to the intellect. ‘Bacon would say that this intellect is an Idol. 
I agree to that, but I have never found anything better.” 

His attitude of renunciation is summed up by M Bernard Fay, 
in his Panorama de la Littérature Contemporaine: * 


“He had high ambitions, while aspiring neither to fame nor 
obscurity, a sort of pride turned in on itself. . . . He advanced 
toward a definite end. He was disinclined to literature which 
wearied him, and in this, faithful to the ideas of Mallarmé, knew 
the imperfect and deceptive elements in a work of art once realized. 
He idealized power and had a passion for intelligence, not the kind 
that simply measures and calculates, but that which constructs and 
creates, the very mind of the universe which determines its paths, 
sometimes without even being aware that it is doing so. What he 
admired was the man who conceives and comprehends the way in 
which things are made, acts are conceived, and men live. ‘My be- 
haviour has tended from the first,’ he says, ‘towards securing in 
? Panorama de la Littérature Contemporaine. Par Bernard Fay. 12mo. 

215 pages. Aux Editions du Sagittaire, Simon Kra, Paris. 7fr.so. 


Authorized English Translation by Paul Rice Doolin: Since Victor Hugo. 
12mo. 178 pages. Little, Brown, and Company. $2. 
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myself the maximum power,’ and in his extraordinary Soireé aver 
Monsieur Teste * he gave an exact definition of his aspirations: 
‘Every great man is touched with error . . . genius is easy, fortune 
is easy, divinity is easy. I simply mean that I know how all these 
things are conceived.’ Such a man was M Teste, absolute master of 
all concepts, and able to interpret and analyse the mechanism, the 
methods of existence and action, the use of which makes us what we 
are. And such a man M Valéry would like to be, certain thereby of 
becoming the true poet, the poet in Greek being the ‘maker.’ ” 


It must not be supposed, however, that Valéry, who had started 
out as a somewhat precious poet and developed into one of the chief 
contemporary exponents of intellectual universality, was forgotten 
during the twenty years of rigorous self-development during which 
he refused to publish, or write for publication. His friends, Ghéon, 
Royére, Gide, Lous, De Régnier, and others constituted a steadily 
increasing number of devotees. Royére brought his work to the 
attention of Thibaudet who became one of its staunchest admirers, 
and wrote in exegesis of it, a book similar to his other studies of 
Barrés and Mallarmé, though not, unfortunately, bereft of strange 
absurdities, as when he divides poets into two classes: those who 
write verse because they are poets, and those who are poets because 
they can write verse, and places Valéry among the latter. In an 
anthology of French verse issued in 1900 by Van Bever and Leau- 
taud, six of the one hundred, sixty poems belonged to Valéry and 
won him admirers. He was considered a bizarre poet, difficult to 
understand, and to be read only by the discerning. But—impor- 
tant to remember—he was being read and discussed continually, in 
Parisian salons. Abbé Brémond was converted to Valérysme, be- 
came an intense worshipper, and won for his idol, the seat in the 
Académie Frangaise left vacant by the death of Anatole France. 
Three-fourths of the copies of Valéry’s tenuous editions remained 
uncut in the hands of bookdealers and bibliophiles, but the remain- 
ing fourth was eagerly passed round, studied, admired. During the 
years preceding the appearance of La Jeune Parque, the poem on 
which he laboured four whole years (“I can well imagine that a 
poet in love with his art,” he says, “would content himself with re- 
working the same poem during his whole life, making a new varia- 
tion every three, four, or five years, on the theme established once 


2 Cf. An Evening With M Teste, Tue Diat, February 1922. 
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for all”) which he calls a “farewell to my adolescence,” he served as 
secretary to a person of affairs during the day and devoted the eve- 
nings to his studies. Sometimes he would spend an evening in the 
society of his companions of the little fastidious magazines, Conque, 
Vogue, and Centaure. The young generation of writers, Apollin- 
aire, Salmon, Carco, Schwob, Jacob, Larbaud—admirers of Poe 
and Baudelaire and Mallarmé—met and exchanged ideas with him 
at the Phalange. Valéry was to them a “blooded” intellect, 
écrivain de race, and when, after his retirement, he proceeded to 
publish as results of his thought, some of the essays which comprise 
Variété, he could boast already a following which is formidable 
both numerically and in distinction. Now, works written about his 
works outnumber their prototype in bulk. He has been translated 
into the principal European languages. During the past five years 
his name has crept into English reviews, and Variété has been trans- 
lated into English.’ 

As he has pointed out, every problem begins with confusion and 
ends, when solved, in precision. But this same precision is con- 
fusion to the general reader unwilling or unable to give to the study 
in question the same care and concentration that went into its 
making. To André Gide he said once: “Sentimentality and 
pornography are twin sisters; I detest them both.” He is him- 
self, in the phrase he uses in Au Sujet d’Eureka, “the amateur 
of intellectual drama and comedy.” Thibaudet finds that his whole 
work “coincides with a research” for precision. “If he ponders 
on music, it is not the music that is source of revery which interests 
him as poet; it is music raised on the knees of mathematics, and 
nourished on rigorous numbers.” 

This emphasis on precision accounts for the popularity now his 
with the dominant intelligences, in his own country and elsewhere. 
He represents a shift in values characteristic of our period. Every 
generation rebels against its elders. The new men of France have 
found stale, the irony and pity motives so persuasively used by 
Anatole France. What the present generation seeks is anti-sensa- 
tionalism, anti-emotionalism. It asks discipline of self, conscious 
development of the ego satisfied with successful functioning, and 
has found its spokesman in the dispassionate Valéry. 

Twenty years of intellect in play, and of the pursuit of ideas to 
their lairs, are felt in the work of this free and refined intelligence. 


Reviewed in this issue of Tue D1At, page 429. 
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As it crystallized his thoughts, the intellectual privacy into which 
he betook himself, has purified his prose; but in the same process of 
purification, charm and style have not been sacrificed. Detach- 
ment from mundane and specific problems is reflected in the careful, 
curious, and excitingly exact prose in which his mental attitudes 
have been translated. This prose has been compared to a substance 
washed by the cold, clear waters of a glacier; it is said to be the 
prose of a poet, but in its definiteness and grey accuracy, it has 
something of the sadness of the fragments of Heraclitus. It may 
be the language of a poet, but it is disciplined by restraint. What 
M Valery says of the style of La Fontaine might be applied to his 
own style: “I/ court sur La Fontaine une rumeur de paresse et de 
réverie, un murmure ordinaire d’absence et de distraction perpétu- 
elle qui nous fait songer sans effort a un personnage fabuleux, tou- 
jours infiniment docile ala plus douce pente de sa durée.” There you 
have the sad, pure music, and there you have, as well, determining 
ideas which, applied by writers to others, really describe their own 
virtues. Une rumeur de paresse et de réverie, as if hurry and depth 
were incompatible; infiniment docile a la plus douce pente de sa 
durée, with the spirit moving where it will, free and unconstrained, 
angling in all streams for varieties of experience. It applies to this 
intellectual sceptic to whom “every point of view is false,” since its 
fellow of the opposite side can be tricked out in the flaunting uni- 
form of plausibility, and since the self-same point of view adopted 
precludes the study from a different vantage point. He can carve 
a phrase of infinite suggestiveness, as when he talks of “immense 
minutes of languor.” Scientific words give to his style, denseness, a 
close-woven texture. Its properties, however, are but the by-prod- 
ucts of his thought, in which dominates, a rigorous exactness. He 
holds a perpetual dialogue with his demon of the intellect. For 
intellect has been more important to him than are accidents of 
expression. “I accustomed myself to consider literature,” he says, 
“as a partial activity, whose highest aim is the study and acquisition 
of means of expression through language. I passed long years 
engaged in diverse reflections without ever dreaming that a literary 
career might suit my nature.” That was his attitude in the early 
twenties of his life; he has not modified it. Uneager for personal 
glory, he merely signed his initials to his Introduction 4 la Méthode 
de Léonardo da Vinci. 

What did he do throughout these twenty years, when striving for 
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that central grasp of consciousness, the key to understanding, 
when he was becoming what he had set out to become—a mind 
seeking by universality the attributes that belong by definition to a 

2 The answer is, nothing. He believed that “works are the 
dead residue of the vital acts of a creator.” Intellectual nihilism 
was the logical outcome of the position he had taken: a position 
which does not require the verification of works to substantiate the 
perceptions, connexions, analyses, dissociations of a mind eagerly 
wrestling with truth. “Neither Christ nor Buddha nor Socrates 
wrote a book,” William Butler Yeats notes in Estrangement,* “for 
to do that is to exchange life for a logical process.” In Au Sujet 
d’Adonis, Valéry laments that “only to a god is reserved the ineff- 
able non-distinction between his act and thought. But we must 
labour, and bitterly recognize their difference.” 

He began to write, but only when special subjects were suggested 
tohim. He has never written a word of prose, he tells us, that was 
not ordered, nor a line of poetry that was not requested. Introduc- 
tion 4 la Méthode de Léonardo da Vinci ? “owes its life to Madame 
Juliette Adam who, toward the end of the year 1894, at the 
gracious instance of Monsieur Léon Daudet, requested that I write 
it for her journal, La Nouvelle Revue.” The political essay, La 
Crise de |’Esprit was an assignment from the London Athenaeum; 
Eupalinos, ou |’Architecte, one of his two Socratic dialogues, was 
ordered by the review Architectures, which requested an article of 
no more nor less than one hundred fifteen thousand, eight hundred 
letters. For his resumption of verse in 1913, Gide and Gallimard 
are responsible. But for these requests and orders, he might have 
continued to fill note-books with reflections, notations, results of 
researches—pursuing self-development so as to become ever more 
successfully a free spirit. 

M Valery is penetrated by everything he has mastered; he has 
gone to mathematics, physics, architecture, music, poetry, for his 
synthesis. Moving always from the particular to the general, he is 
interested in implications rather than in ideas themselves. For him 
life holds nothing more sacred than the duty of understanding life. 


1 Cf. Tue Diat, November 1926, page 359. 
2 Cf. Tue Dist, June and July, 1926. 











IRISH LETTER 


October, 1927 


* HE moving accident is not my trade,” and whenever I take 

up my pen to write an Irish Letter for Tue Diat, I am 
afflicted by the sense of my unfitness to be its Irish correspondent. 
My business, I clearly see, is to acquaint the reader with the move- 
ment of Kulturgeschichte in Ireland; with the fair hopes which en- 
courage and the occasional terrors which shake its bosom; with 
more or less intelligent surmises of what the Catholic hierarchy in- 
tends and what the Protestant, or with such interesting considera- 
tions as the methods by which that old stronghold of Protestant 
ascendancy, Trinity College, is gradually and prudently adapting 
itself to the new nationalism; with the educational embarrass- 
ment caused by the persistent refusal of the ancient Irish language 
to die outright; or with such minor diversions as Mr Liam 
O’Flaherty’s Life of Tim Healy, or the late Darrell Figgis’s Recol- 
lections of the Irish War. Or I might enlarge on that tendency, to 
which I drew attention in a previous Letter, to extend retrospec- 
tively the scope of Irish literature, of which there is further evi- 
dence in the publication by the Cuala Press of a selection by Mr 
Lennox Robinson of the Poems of Thomas Parnell. Yet now, 
when it has occurred to me to offer a few remarks on the present 
situation of poetry in Ireland, and while with that purpose I have 
been turning over the pages of a new volume by one of the most 
promising of our younger poets—The Dark Breed,’ by Mr F. R. 
Higgins— it is this general question which I am moved to pro- 
pound: why is it that the present age, distinguished as I think 
beyond any other age by its intense, comprehensive, and “creative” 
interest in literature, and above all in poetry, is not after all a 
poetic period? To my mind the reason is that poets no longer seem 
to have the art of making themselves interesting personally. It 
is hardly fair to Mr Higgins to seem to have reached this conclu- 
sion while reading his poems, for a vigorous personality transpires 
in them; one feels, if I may say so without disrespect, that he is the 


1 The Dark Breed. By F. R. Higgins. 12mo. 69 pages. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.40, 
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“broth of a boy,” and there is always a pleasant personal equality 
to his subject-matter. Indeed, I might find special reason to praise 
him in this respect, were it not that I am so often baffled, as I am 
for the most part in present-day poetry, by the poet’s language and 
syntax. It is this preoccupation with language which interposes a 
veil between the poets of our own day and their natural audience, 
and disposes them to write for one another rather than for men in 
general, who are doubtless as ready as in the days of the young 
Goethe, or of Burns and Byron, to be interested in a poet. 

Mr Higgins and Mr Austin Clarke, the poets of the new genera- 
tion in Ireland, both write poetry to which Polonius would have 
listened with cocked ears. Mr Clarke, I must say, often passes 
beyond my comprehension. Mr Higgins is more direct and per- 
sonal, though Polonius’s opinion as to whether some of his coinages 
(“stalk-crashing marshes,” “moon-drenching orchards” occur in 
one lyric) are “good,” might have been worth having. But I will 
give the reader a taste of Mr Higgins’s quality when he is at his 
best, the first two stanzas of A Shade from Limestone: 


“While blood ran wild, for her he drew 

White yewan wood and stone; 

And where the yewan wood was planed, 
The limestone married loam, 

Rearing an airy house for her, 
With copings cleanly shown, 

Against the air from Galway, 
As cool tunes of stone. 


Such graceful tones have rarely paired 
On floors of polished stone, 

As when those floors with her assumed 
The shine of sun on moon— 

Those courtesies on borrowed lights, 
That shone from her and were 

Embroideries in marble 
And lace spun of air!” 


“Courtesies on borrowed lights” is certainly an imaginative phrase; 
Polonius might just have passed it, 
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The world, I know, has moved away from the Miltonic and 
Carlylean conception of the “hero as poet,” and in any company 
of poetically-minded young men I have grown to feel ashamed of 
my own simple preferences. The new poetry puzzles me: I can 
hardly ever say that I wholly understand it, though once I have 
found the clue to one of these poems I am bound to say that I enjoy 
it; yet I hardly know whether a great part of this enjoyment is not 
the feeling that I am not after all so dull as I thought I was. Turm- 
ing to Mr Clarke, I have just had this experience in puzzling out a 
poem of his called Pilgrimage, and can now repeat triumphantly 
to myself: 


“Counted with chasubles, 
Sun-braided, rich-cloak’d wine-cup 
Or staves and iron handbell 
Were annals in the shrine 
The high-kings bore to battle, 
Where from the branch of Adam 
The noble forms of language, 
Brighter than green or blue enamels 
Burned in white bronze, embodied 
The wings and fiery animals 
That veil the chair of God.” 


One thinks in reading Mr Clarke of those bardic colleges of ancient 
Ireland, in which, with an even more intense feeling for language 
than the French poets of the Pléiade, the Irish poets qualified in 
their art; and it is instructive to reflect that this poetry, practised 
solely by the bards for their own delectation, fell at last into 
abuses from which, one would think, contact with popular favour 
or disfavour would have saved it. The Irish bard thought no end 
of himself if he could find fifty adjectives for the word “sea.” 
Language in fact was everything to him, and the consequence was 
that ancient Irish literature, of which the unpublished manuscripts 
load the shelves of the Royal Irish Academy, is curiously deficient 
in poetic personalities. These haughty poets were grounded like 
Senior Wranglers in metrical subtleties and verbal tropes, yet they 
never discovered the secret into which the English folk-poets 
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blundered when one of their number delighted everybody with a 
few lines beginning, “Sumer is icumen in.” And now that our 
Irish poets find themselves reduced to the practice of their art in a 
language which even those of them who know the old language 
have to accept under protest, we find in them a tendency to revert 
to the principles of the bardic colleges. Mr Clarke in particular 
speaks of the “sun colours” of Gaelic poetry, “its fine exuberance 
and phrase-pleasing style unmeet for weak stomachs, its monastic 
discipline in lyric forms.” And the poets of other countries, in 
whom we observe the like recoil from popular simplicity, and who 
have begun to write for one another rather than for their “clan,” 
can only envy the Irish poets their classic inheritance. 

I am afraid the enquiry into which I have ventured is a little out 
of place in Tue Diat, and I feel almost as uncertain of my audi- 
ence as St Paul must have felt when addressing the Athenians on 
the Areopagus ; for in considering the situation of poetry in my own 
country, and while thinking of Mr Clarke and Mr Higgins, and 
of the later developments of Mr Yeats, I have in mind also “cer- 
tain even of your own poets.” Wrapping therefore my apostolic 
mantle about me I ask, Will ye then accept my definition of the 
poet as the man who possesses the magical gift of converting the 
adventures of his soul into typical human experience? The gift I 
mean is nothing less than the gift of personality in poetry, and it 
is, as I have ventured to assert, increasingly rare. The poet is the 
man who “feels himself” to perfection, and who infects others with 
his own glorified self-preoccupation. That a poet of this kind, in 
whom everyone is interested, as our ancestors were in Burns, in 
Byron, in the young Goethe, or even shall we say in the Matthew 
Arnold of Dover Beach, should now be rare, is natural enough in 
the age of the novel, a form of art appropriate to an age in which 
everyone is only too ready at any moment to lay aside his own 
affairs and to interest himself in things that do not really concern 
him. The faculty of reading oneself into other people’s affairs is 
far more common nowadays than that of “living unto oneself” (in 
Hazlitt’s phrase) and of finding in the happenings of one’s own 
life a continual surprise and incentive to “admiration, hope and 
love.” If we could take at any given moment a comprehensive 
view of human consciousness we should probably find that it is 
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absorbed in an effort to escape from the pressure of actual and 
personal life—in amusements, in drudgery (almost as frequently 
voluntary as enforced) in the newspaper, the cinema, the novel, 
and in countless other devices for escaping the appalling weight of 
the super-incumbent moment. This the man of true poetic tem- 
perament alone sustains gladly. A poetic personality of the kind | 
mean would be a wonderful explanation of Ireland to itself, and 
might provide Ireland with a needed vindication to itself, and also 
to the world, of all that it has done, as well as with the solution of 
problems which are perhaps rather spiritual than political. 


JoHN EGLINTON 
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A NEW ACADEMICIAN 


Variety. By Paul Valéry. Translated from the 
French by Malcolm Cowley. 8vo. 283 pages. Har- 
court, Brace and Company. $3. 


T is peculiarly fitting that Paul Valéry should have been elected 
to take the place of Anatole France in the French Academy. 

For when, in the early part of the seventeenth century, a little 
group of seven or eight “gentlemen of a social and literary turn” 
who had been holding private meetings to discuss intellectual 
and artistic matters, were persuaded by Richelieu to form them- 
selves into a public body they incorporated in their statutes of 
foundation the following words: “The Academy’s principal func- 
tion shall be to work with all the care and all the diligence possible 
at giving sure rules to our language, and rendering it pure, eloquent, 
and capable of treating the arts and sciences.” These words apply 
in a most signal degree to the writings of M Paul Valéry. 

It is difficult to realize that this aristocrat of letters, so modern 
in his understanding, so eminently our contemporary in his power 
of social analysis, could have daily witnessed Verlaine, as, sur- 
rounded by his friends, he passed in his “brutale majesté’ to the 
little restaurant he frequented; that he could have conversed on 
matters of art with Aubrey Beardsley; that he was an intimate 
friend of Degas; and that he dined frequently at Box Hill with 
Meredith. Privileged, though still in his early twenties, to be a 
favoured guest at the celebrated Tuesdays in Mallarmé’s rooms in 
the rue de Rome, where, presided over with indulgent irony by 
Genevieve Mallarmé, in that harmonious setting, with its heavy 
carved furniture, its pictures by Manet and Whistler, its at- 
mosphere of sustained and regulated intensity, so many ideas had 
birth, so many splendid discussions, complicated and brilliant, 
negated all else in existence save /’art nécessaire. Must one re- 
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mind oneself that it was Mallarmé who saw in the word symbol 
an equivalent to the word synthesis and adopted symbolism as 
meaning a living synthesis, rendered beautiful, and presented with- 
out critical commentary, a synthesis in which the outward reality 
no longer existed in its unimproved crudity and the invisible uni- 
verse of the mind no longer remained but an insubstantial shadow? 
Primarily a revolt against romanticism, realism, and naturalism, 
this new revivification of thought, taking music which “unites the 
freedom of dreams with a consecutive logic born of extreme at- 
tention, and forms a synthesis of momentary moods” as its model, 
penetrated the writings of practically every young poet of the day. 
It is difficult for Anglo-Saxons with their natural rigidity of 
mind, their shamefaced apprehension when confronted with ideas 
of any sort, to envisage a gathering where ideas were so current, so 
plastic, so liberated, and language so unravished. Such is the 
happy heritage of M Paul Valéry. Like Mallarmé he has sought 
to recapture in his poetry the virginity of the French language, 
and like Mallarmé he makes no concessions, no effort to become 
popular; “To shine in others’ eyes is only to see the glitter of false 
gems.” Discarding the sly and accredited admonitions of the emo- 
tions, wily accomplices of our instinctive wishes, he has exercised 
his intellect in the interests of elucidation and restraint, and in 
translating into unusually melodious poetry the almost avid re- 
sponse of his senses to the images which he imagines or con- 
templates. Thus his thought carries within it a kind of sensuality 
of its own, in which images and ideas pursue each other in 
harmonious swiftness: 


“La confusion morose 
Oui me servait de sommeil, 
Se dissipe dés la rose 
Apparence du soleil. 
Dans mon ame je m’avance 
Tout ailé de confiance: 
C’est la premiére oraison! 
A peine sorti des sables, 
Je fais des pas admirables 
Dans les pas de ma raison.” 
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Like many famous poets before him, like Goethe, Poe, Baude- 
laire, Shelley, and Leopardi, to mention but a few, Paul Valéry is 
impelled to seek a meaning in a universe disconcerting and un- 
assimilable. First of all a poet, he becomes later a philosopher 
through necessity, and thus develops in its nervous, haughty in- 
difference that same superb eclecticism so nurtured and elucidated 
by Pater. Indeed, in spite of Valéry’s ironic derision of those who 
find in the smile of the Mona Lisa more than “un pli de visage” 
corresponding in harmony with the rest of the picture and in 
spite of the divergences of their opinions on Pascal, I discover so 
much resemblance between these two authors, that it becomes 
obvious that each must have been equally impregnated with the 
refined and emancipating influences of the ’nineties. The fact that 
Valéry was probably in England at about the time that Pater 
was still writing makes one wonder whether they ever did actually 
meet. At any rate the similarity is clear: each has learned to 
nourish, maintain, and multiply those inner moments of realization 
and scrutiny which are the crowning rewards of the intellectual 
life, each seeks in music the perfect structure of poetry, each 
achieves that “‘quietude of mind,” that absence of discourteous 
confusion which makes it possible for them to disentangle and 
transcribe their intimate revelations. But in the calm and delicate 
complexity of Pater’s style, fugitive and explicit, like winter sun- 
shine on perfect stained glass, there is more correspondence to one’s 
aesthetic taste, while the lucid and literary prose style, virile, 
weighty, and trenchant of M Valéry stimulates to a greater degree 
one’s intellectual participation. The quality is indeed rare that is 
able to join in so brilliant a manner science with poetry, and force 
them, these seemingly alien companions, to run with so invincible a 
front, neck to neck, for one’s interest and enlightenment. 

Mr Cowley has wisely chosen to translate the book in which 
are collected the criticisms and essays most indicative of M Valéry’s 
general attitude toward life and literature. Here are not, perhaps, 
his most poetic utterances on art and philosophy, but in Adonis, in 
Poe’s Eureka, and in the Introduction, and Note and Digression 
preceding Leonardo da Vinci, one is able to trace with satisfactory 
exactitude M Valéry’s characteristic views and his intellectual 
progress from his youth upward. 
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One might desire in Mr Cowley a somewhat greater punctilious- 
ness in the translating of this author whose own punctiliousness 
in pursuit of the one word requisite to detach the thought held in 
long and conscientious suspension is so celebrated, for is it not a 
violation of M Valéry’s impeccable style to translate “déduire par 
un fil de soie ce que chaque instant contient de plus doux” as “spin 
the sweets of every moment into silken threads”? And is it not 
likewise a distortion of M Valéry’s clearly defined meaning, a 
meaning implicit in the Symbolist philosophy, to translate “Ja 
mobilité des choses de l esprit” as “the confused flow of images’? 
In chance words also, such as carrefour which he renders into 
World’s Fair and bassesse which he translates as “smutty,” a word 
most certainly out of place in this fastidious writing, Mr Cowley 
shows himself as not wholly attentive. But perhaps it is ungrate- 
ful to criticize so generous a labour, one which must have required 
so high a degree of disinterested concentration, and one which, 
on the whole, is pursued with such commendable results. 

If one desires to find in M Valéry’s philosophical utterances an 
affirmative system of thought more ample and defined than a mere 
statement of personal values one will be disappointed. M Valéry 
draws about himself that bright hazardous circle of security in 
which thoughts, arrested on the march, are held in a state of per- 
fect equilibrium. Some of his general views are as follows. 

Thought deforms language. Only the most obstinate and adroit 
perséverance can ever succeed in making of language a precise engine 
of expression. One must eschew all base and deceptive ambitions 
in one’s endeavour to detach from consciousness its least distorted 
truth. If one is lost to these unimpeachable researches one is 
lost to lucidity and to oneself. Great writers do not fear the 
reader. “They measure neither his labour nor their own.” “What 
critics call a realization or a successful rendering, is really a prob- 
lem of efficiency in which the particular meaning—the key at- 
tributed by every author to his materials—plays no part, but in 
which the only factors are the nature of the materials and the 
mentality of the public.” If I remember rightly Mr Kenneth 
Burke has expressed a somewhat similar idea in one of his in- 
teresting essays on aesthetics. 

M Valéry’s own ambition is the discovery of the common origin 
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of all operations of the mind, above all the important relationship 
between art and science. In consciousness alone he sees the supreme 
wer and resistance to “the fascination of the senses, the dissipa- 
tion of the ideas, the fading of memories, the slow variation of the 
organism.” Each person possesses “the fundamental permanence 
of a consciousness which depends on nothing,” and yet this con- 
sciousness is powerless to furnish proofs which we need, for it is 
the will which affirms, and our power of knowledge is circum- 
scribed. “Even our most profound thought is limited by the 
insuperable conditions which make all thought superficial.” 

And so in the end one feels that M Valéry’s desire for precision 
and clarity is the admonition he imposes on a multiform disorder 
which, though crystallizing in many harmonious patterns, escapes 
at last even the sharpest descent of his trained and scornful at- 
tacks. 

It is the property, however, of distinguished literature to leave 
within the mind, side by side with a store of rich and fertile per- 
spectives, questions that live on without an answer, questions that 
have, indeed, their odd separate flowerings. Such is eminently the 
case with the present work, so modest in its pretensions, so im- 
pressive in its accomplishment, and so challenging in its diverse 
and far-reaching implications. 


AtysE GREGORY 








AN ENQUIRY INTO THE PRESENT 
STATE OF LETTERS 


Tue AMERICAN Caravan: A Yearbook of American 
Literature. Edited by Van Wyck Brooks, Alfred 
Kreymborg, Lewis Mumford, and Paul Rosenfeld. 
Svo. 843 pages. The Macaulay Company. $5. 


HERE is no lack of ideas, even good ideas, in the world. The 
one inspiring The American Caravan is joined with enterprise, 
and therefore demands a salvo of at least a few guns. 
The distinguished editors say: 


“*The American Caravan’ is a yearbook conducted by literary 
men in the interests of a growing American literature. 

“The first issue is the result of a spiritual as well as geo- 
graphical canvass of the country. . . . Eager to create a medium 
able to accommodate a progressively broader expression of Amer- 
ican life [than that afforded by the ‘passive and recessive attitudes 
of the leading magazines’ ] the editors . . . sent out a manifesto. 
. . . Intermediary forms too frequently discouraged by periodicals 
and publishers were solicited. . . . Because the many taboos of 
commercial and rubber-stamp policies set limits not only to the 
length but on the character of literary work, authors were also 
urged to submit material in the smaller forms definitive of its own 
limits. 

“The quality of the response was encouraging. . . . 

“Without preconceptions of what American life contained the 


editors selected from the mass of material what appeared to them 
the most genuine and essentia! interpretations. . . . 

“The editors hope that * American Caravan for 1927 will 
prove to the public and authors what it has proven to 
themselves: an affirmation of the health of the young American 


” 


literature. .. . 


For several reasons, I propose to review this preface rather than 
the seventy-odd contributions to the book. In the short time I 
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have had to prepare this review I have not been able to work out 
critical judgements on so many, and so various offerings; the 
editors’ selections, taken separately, would involve me in a hun- 
dred questions in the course of which I would certainly obscure 
both their intention and my own. Further, the scope of the book, 
the book as a whole, is far more important than the sum of the 
items in it; and finally, I am not enthusiastic about these items, but 
I am enthusiastic about The American Caravan as a whole. 

First, a superficial examination, by forms. The editors allowed 
a greater freedom of form than strictly commercial publications 
do, and it is worth enquiring how far American authors took advan- 
tage of this freedom, how far, that is, they required it. Of the 
three novelettes, one by George O’Neil justifies its length, one 
by Philip E. Stevenson would be better shortened, and one by 
Edmund Wilson would be better in almost any wastepaper basket; 
the rest of the fiction is in conventional form. Most of the poetry 
is brief and little of it is unconventional-seeming to the eye and 
ear accustomed to the Imagists of 1920. Malcolm Cowley and 
William Carlos Williams both write in alternating prose and verse, 
an interesting development which the average magazine would 
probably reject. It is improbable also that any magazine would 
easily publish as many as thirty sonnets, omitted from William 
Ellery Leonard’s Two Lives, or the plays by Paul Green, Michael 
Gold, and Eugene O’Neill; or any but the shortest of the narrative 
poems. Yet on the whole the American writers are either so satis- 
fied with conventional forms (or so driven to them by commercial 
necessity) that they remained indifferent to the new opportunities. 
Possibly those who experiment failed to contribute; I think that 
if they had, the editors would have been happy to publish. 

I note next that although three of the four editors are pre- 
eminently critics, the amount of criticism in this yearbook is very 
small. There are two essays in this art, both good: Francis Fer- 
gusson on T. S. Eliot and Thomas Craven On Living with Pic- 
tures; and Williams says some typically acute things about Pound 
in his mélange. The absence of criticism seems to me of capital 
importance. It implies a serious condition: the flourishing of un- 
conventional creative powers without the curb of liberated criti- 
cism. It is as if Joyce wrote without a Larbaud,' an Eliot, or a 
Pound to value his work, as if O’Neill was always left to Alan 
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Dale to correct and appreciate. Experiments in art have to con- 
front hidebound criticism and resent it; some of them make a habit 
of being “above criticism,” and the reason is that there is so little 
enlightened criticism to direct them, there is no interplay between 
critics and creators who are on the same level. A Dreiser between 
Mencken and Stuart Sherman had his progress marked out for 
him; all three used the same terms. But critics are few who un- 
derstand the new terms which artists use; Mr Rosenfeld, himself, 
is such a critic, and Mr Cowley, and John Gould Fletcher and 
Allen Tate; but none of these contributes criticism to the year- 
book, and the names of Conrad Aiken, Kenneth Burke, and Eliot 
are missing entirely. What is more, the fiction and poetry in the 
volume suggest that American writers are not getting appropriate 
criticism; they are wandering, if not exactly wayward, and the 
sense of mastery is missing. Nearly fifteen years ago when Pro- 
fessor Irving Babbitt told his classes that America needed criticism 
more than creative effort, I took this to be the characteristic atti- 
tude of a pedant; but in one sense at least I now see that he 
was right. New creators need new critics; so long as they meet 
only the old, they will despise criticism entirely. From The Amer- 
ican Caravan, I judge that this is now our position. 

The writers to whom this yearbook gives place are almost all 
indifferent to that portion of the American social scene which 
offers material to Sinclair Lewis, to Mencken, and the other social 
satirists. It is astonishing to discover how little influence of 
Mencken can be traced here, how unconcerned these writers are 
with American business and social and intellectual life. The 
Negro (both in Harlem and in the South) has captured their 
imaginations, and the peasant, the alien, and the outcast; the aver- 
age middle-class American hardly figures. The geographical 
canvass has been well made: the book is not urban, not at all metro- 
politan. The spiritual canvass has resulted in a range of minor 
emotions; neither love nor lust has any position of dominance; 
the yearbook will not figure in any one’s erotica. What most of 
the authors care about, obviously, is an intense expression of some 
private emotion. Reading all their work under pressure of time, 
I find a sense of brooding melancholy giving tone to the whole. It 
is serious, it appreciates tragedy, it is a little sad. A few poets 
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record minute visions of beauty, but generally there is a sense of 
desolation and of loss. 

This sense, which I find disturbing, I place parallel to the 
editors’ two statements: that they were without preconceptions of 
what American life contained and that they have received an 
affirmation of health. The first of these I accept with a single 
reservation. The character of the editors and the nature of their 
invitation brought them, I judge, one type of material rather than 
another; the type must have been the one not generally acceptable. 
Hence the tragic tone, the sense of disillusion. Obviously Eric 
Walrond would contribute a story about Negroes and Octavus 
Roy Cohen would not. And again, the editors would have been 
surprised to discover a flood of manuscripts recording and rejoicing 
in the energy of America, its surface humours, its chaos, and its 
violence. I am equally surprised to find that they apparently 
received none satirizing these qualities of American life; is it pos- 
sible that they exist only in my imagination? Is Broadway a 
figment and Iowa an illusion? The absence of satire is shocking 
and it is balanced by a lack of indignation. These writers have 
passed beyond being “sore” at America, which is a blessing; but 
they have passed, unfortunately, into a dim realm where they seem 
not to be aware of America at all. (Exceptions noted: for example, 
a story by Elizabeth Madox Roberts and one by Edna Bryner; 
one should have much more to say of these and a few other con- 
tributions if they were not entirely in the known vein of their 
authors. This does not detract from their quality; only from 
their significance in the yearbook. Nearly everything published 
in The American Caravan over a well-known name could have 
appeared in the medium of publication already associated with 
that name. ) 

I myself derive no feeling of energy from this collection; an 
individual here and there, a Hemingway or a Gold, is impas- 
sioned, full of sap, living; a few of the poets, Wallace Gould, 
Williams, seem to give more here than usual, and a few others, 
MacLeish, Crane, Holden, give their best. But assaying the 
mass I find weakness, not strength. I do not find fruitfulness and 
quickening, lightness or brightness. There is neither dancing nor 
praying, neither gaiety nor suffering. Only brooding. 
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I do not think this is all health. I think specifically that it is 
partly due to the editors that their yearbook has this tone, and 
I am astonished that they should not have learned better from 
the teacher to whom they dedicate the Caravan. This melancholy 
brooding one has associated again and again with the followers 
of Stieglitz, but Stieglitz has at times plunged headlong into 
beauty and encouraged the light irony of a Demuth as much as 
the passion of a Marin. The editors know the work of Georgia 
O’Keefe; would they suggest that the flaming colour of the turn- 
ing trees in her canvases is without meaning? It is that colour 
which their yearbook lacks. It lacks affirmation. Even the single 
act of Lazarus Laughs, by O’Neill, which denies death, seems 
to me negative, a literary and technical feat, not a living cry. 

The American Caravan is interesting chiefly because it has ar- 
rived; it has crossed a desert and discovered, as explorers do, that 
some of the terrors were imaginary. I think that the book will 
have a considerable success—the newspaper comment I have seen 
is much more favourable than my own impressions. And this 
seems to me important for the second issue. I think that a num- 
ber of writers who should have been included held apart because 
they fancied that the contributions had to be owfré; this illusion 
is dispelled. Except for Gertrude Stein’s piece, nothing in the 
book is wilful, nothing is mysterious or incomprehensible. Others 
possibly imagined that, in spite of the broad terms of reference, 
the editors wanted work which would express their own attitudes; 
the editors have, however, resolutely incorporated many points of 
view differing from their own. When the caravan starts again— 
I gather that the process of selecting material is already going on 
—there will be new offers, new capacities. The idea is a sound 
one and the co-operation of The Literary Guild in the first issue 
has assured an auspicious opening to the enterprise; it ought then 
to flourish. The good things in the present issue do not give 
character to the whole; but there are good things and will be 
again. When they establish the tone, The American Caravan will 
be wholly successful and enormously important. 


GILBERT SELDES 




















RIGHTING AN ETHNOLOGIC WRONG 


Primitive Man as PuitosopHer. By Paul Radin. 
With a Foreword by John Dewey. r2mo. 402 
pages. D. Appleton and Company. $}. 


N his Primitive Man as Philosopher, Mr Radin has given us 
the useful counter-volume to M Lévy-Bruhl’s Les Fonctions 
Mentales Dans les Sociétés Inférieures. M Lévy-Bruhl, whose 
book appears in English under the title of Primitive Man, had 
distinguished between a primitive and a civilized manner of 
thinking. The primitive, by this schematization, has a “pre- 
logical” method of envisaging reality. Every natural event 
which is of importance to him, a storm or a tree falling across his 
path, is given a purposive explanation, is felt as having a personal 
bearing. M Lévy-Bruhl terms this the primitive’s “mystic partici- 
pation” in nature. Whereas civilized man, with an impersonal 
concept of causality, a “logical” attitude, would explain the storm 
or the falling tree as being from his standpoint an “accident,” and 
thus as part of a causal sequence in which he did not “mystically” 
participate. 

M Lévy-Bruhl summons much evidence to show the workings of 
the “prelogical” system among primitives in contrast to the 
“logical” system among ourselves. Yet it might be objected that 
such a logical attitude is with us very often insecure, not imperious 
to the individual, but allowed by a state of society in which there 
are few cataclysms and dangers so that, since we are not regularly 
pitted against natural forces, we have little occasion to feel their 
“personal” bearing. Still there are those who have cursed into 
the “teeth” of a bitter wind, or felt the sinister purpose behind a 
“run of hard luck”—while our gamblers, our thieves, and our 
Napoleons inhabit a world of destiny and omen. Even yesterday 
it was my privilege to hear a woman, who wears no ring in her nose, 
decide that she must have acted properly by her disinherited son 
since her two hundred new strawberry plants all lived. 

Mr Radin, however, furnishes us with a much less tenuous 
answer. He shows that the primitive can attain a stage of intel- 
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lectual sophistication parallel to our own, possessing all the capac- 
ities for abstract thought, and even the scepticism, of the most 
“modern” man, and manifesting no greater literalness or credulity 
in his use of mysticism and symbolism. The author points out 
that our ideas of “civilization” have been based upon the intel- 
lectual attainments of a few highly expert thinkers and savants, a 
class always greatly in the minority, whereas ethnologists have 
almost invariably derived their conclusions concerning primitive 
peoples from the sayings and beliefs of the most naive members 
of the group. Mr Radin, on the contrary, hunts for the “intel- 
lectual” among the primitives—and finds him to an extent which is 
sure to ruin negro sculpture with Dome and Rotonde. He asserts 
that there are two types of character—the speculative and the prac- 
tical—in every social group; and he amasses much evidence to show 
that the concerns and solutions of this speculative type among the 
primitives parallel those of the similar type of to-day. “In tem- 
perament and in capacity for logical and symbolical thought,” he 
concludes, “there is no difference between civilized and primitive 


%? 


man. 
Perhaps the greatest importance of Mr Radin’s contribution lies 


in the solidity of his proof, while the message itself has appeared 
in other forms. Even in the last century De Gourmont was talk- 
ing of man as an “intellectual constant” and doubting whether any 
modern could surpass in genius the prehistoric inventors of sewing, 
ploughing, and fire-making. Evolution within the human species is 
not one of plasm, but of tools, our “advance” being, it seems, 
merely in the accumulation of documents. Which may be a bleak 
or a sunshine thought, depending upon the approach: since we can 
either regret, on reviewing the statistics, that man’s shortcomings 
promise to be eternally recurrent, or we can be relieved to feel 
that life must inevitably generate out of itself the standard cycle 


of exhortations. 
KENNETH BurKE 














AN IDYLL OF PIONEERS 


Tue GranpMoTHERS. By Glenway Wescott. r2mo. 
388 pages. Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


ENRY JAMES has suggested that the art of fiction is an 

art of preparation; and perhaps not least among the ex- 
cellences of Mr Wescott’s beautiful novel of early Wisconsin are 
the skill and scruple of his preparation. The story of the Towers, 
pioneers of Wisconsin, is unfolded through the thought of it which 
continually dwells in the mind of young Alwyn Tower, their mod- 
ern grandson. While such a mode of narrative has the advantage 
of a sympathetically immediate pair of eyes through which the 
reader may behold the proud meagre lives on which the eloquence 
of the story is expended, there is also the difficulty that Alwyn 
Tower could not actually have witnessed much of what is set 
forth: several of the lives on which his thought is to dwell at length 
are ended before he is born. This is a difficulty which must be 
dealt with thoroughly, and it is. It is so dealt with that it largely 
ceases to be troublesome and becomes a source of force. And the 
manner of accomplishing this result seems so important to the sum 
of the effect that one is perhaps warranted in thinking it illustrative 
of the qualities in general which make the novel work of a major 
order. 

Early in the tale Alwyn Tower is seen for a moment as a young 
man in Europe, after all his grandparents are dead. He is dining 
with friends at La Turbie, overlooking Monte Carlo, and he tells 
them the story of his grandmother Tower: 


“He talked of her soldier sweetheart as if it were someone they 
all knew. . . . His friends listened quietly because they were old 
friends, familiar with his passion for relatives who were dead, 
relatives, who had been very poor off there in the States. But one 
asked ‘How do you know all this?’ 

“Alwyn said, ‘She lived with us when I was a child. I watched 
them all closely, much too closely . . 
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This may indicate the method of dealing with the difficulty. It 
does not show the success of the method; that success the book as 
a whole must show, and it does. 

The implication of such a method is, more than anything else, 
a feat of understanding, a gathering into the mind of what must be 
lived there before it can be written in words. And such a method 
and the gifts which make use of it could hardly have fitted better 
together than they have here. The story is first broached as Alwyn 
Tower’s childhood is depicted. He is seen growing up in the inti- 
mate neighbourhood of the tale, gathering up the hints of it, taking 
them deep into himself and there pondering them. And as the 
eloquence of his thought is poured out, possessing the reader and 
rewarding him, the reader in some way does not notice that part 
of what is told has been seen by Alwyn and part not: this magnifi- 
cence appears to come all in the same way from the roots of the 
young man’s memory, or perhaps rather from the roots of his 
character. 

It is not merely that Alwyn is seen to have submitted his mind 
to the needs of the narrative. His character itself is a furtherance 
of that narrative: he is retrospectively, above all, the son of his 
people; and quite as clearly we see that he has been born a scholar 
of hearts. His passion for heirlooms, daguerreotypes, hair albums, 
and the stories that go with them, his “avid non-committal interest” 
in such tales of themselves as saturnine elders vouchsafed him, his 
delight in the reminiscences of an earlier day which his stoic grand- 
mother from time to time related to him, all his childish vigilance 
to understand “the strange syllables which echoed from one life 
to another”—these things were merely the first motions of his 
vocation. It is as if the reader could see him in advance, accumu- 
lating the story, with difficulty and reverently, patiently “thinking 
his way” into its rich inner reality, studying with affectionate and 
infinite attention, before he depicts them, the grim gestures of his 
people. Thus he seems very persuasively aware of those trials of 
soul which were in good part ended before his life began. If the 
reader never asks, How did he know all this? it is because the un- 
foldment of these concluded lives is made in a setting that is a 
miracle of sympathetic attention, the genesis of which has been 
seen, a spell which has been woven, under the eye of the reader, 
from the mysterious impressiveness which, for the imaginative 
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childhood of Alwyn Tower, surrounded all the doings of his rela- 
tives. The effect, it may be suggested, is the rare one of wonder, 
and of passionate and exquisite truthfulness, a truthfulness as far 
from flattering as satire is, but much more like pity than satire, 
and much more like poetry than pity, the truthfulness of a child 
who “ignored nothing and forgot nothing,” who wrought out all 
that he could from hard lives, disappointments, defeats, and deaths, 
and set himself as soon as he was able to “convict them of their 
glory.” It ought not to be surprising that the tale, though not 
idyllic, has so much the beauty of an idyll. 

As one by one these histories of pioneer hearts are outspread, 
and the deeds and scenes which Alwyn could not have observed 
mingle faultlessly with those he did see, the reader is disposed to 
give up trying to discover the organism of their magic. Partly 
no doubt the effect is a product of the fact that Alwyn is not the 
speaker of his thought, but more than this, it is a result of his 
imaginative sympathy, which, abstracted perhaps, and raised to 
the force of passion and celebration, is, to the narrative in which 
it is used, as the blood to the body: such things are not easily to be 
separated or separately considered. Seldom are the preparation 
and the frame of a story so livingly a part of it. 

There is nothing unusual about the story itself, nothing strange 
in what happens. It seems such a tale as the majority of men 
might tell of themselves if words were given and the impulsion 
put upon them to phrase the realities of their lives. It is a story 
of many defeats, perhaps chronic defeat. But the effect is more 
considerable than the effect of defeat, and this greater effect is 
due, surely, to more than the beauty of the scenes or the firm sim- 
plicity and complete fineness of the phrasing. A reader cannot miss 
the truth of the tale as a picture of men, nor escape some share of 
the painter’s joy and pride in his subjects. It suggests that perhaps 
the best picturing of humanity is that which sets forth chiefly and 
with a certain tender and not unpleased, though wholly unmali- 
cious thoroughness, its errors and failure: men possibly are least 
human when successful. 


Cuartes K. TrueBioop 





BRIEFER MENTION 


A Prince or Outtaws, by Count Alexis Tolstoy (12mo, 406 pages; Knopf: 
$3). This historical novel of Russian life in the sixteenth century, in the 
time of Ivan the Terrible, is spectacular, vigorous, varied, and almost 
everything that an historical novel should be. Its energy and gusto, its 
verisimilitude, the kaleidoscopic speed with which scene gives place to 
scene, remind one of that much-neglected novel, The Cloister and the 
Hearth. It is evident, moreover, that the documentation has been very 
careful; Count Alexis Tolstoy knew his subject perfectly. The whole 
fantastic era comes sharply and terribly before us. An excellent love- \ 
story, with a good deal of psychological insight, is interwoven with the 
complex pattern of the theme; and the use of dialogue is often brilliant. 


Meanwuite, by H. G. Wells (12mo, 320 pages; Doran: $2.50). Another 
of Mr Wells’s propagandist pamphlets, not too skilfully disguised as a 
novel. The earlier portions are somewhat fresher than Mr Wells’s fictions 
have been of late—the scene charmingly described, and the heroine well 
drawn. Thereafter, the propagandist deluge begins; the reader is engulfed 
in wave upon wave of utopian talk; the British coal-strike is the piéce de 
résistance; the hero writes the heroine interminable letters about the gen- 
eral strike in England; the heroine saves an Italian patriot from pursuing 
Fascists; the conclusion reached is that it is not by “action” that the 
world is to be saved, but by a gradual infiltration of intelligence through 
the social mass. The book is more carefully written than Clissold, and 
more amusingly, but is none the less unmistakably journalistic. 


Moruer anv Son, by Romain Rolland, translated from the French by Van 
Wyck Brooks (12mo, 415 pages; Holt: $2.50). In the third volume of 
The Soul Enchanted peace is exposited as that virtue “born of the rigor 
of the soul” in natural contrast with Europe’s simultaneous dissolution 
through war. As in the previous volumes of M Rolland’s novel we are 
won by the author’s moral earnestness rather than seduced by his artistic 
rigour. M Rolland’s integrity is unimpeachable; we accept his characters 
and the events which encompass them without question; but not being 
compelled to give ourselves to them we remain unmoved. 


Tue Butnp Sup, by Jean Barreyre (12mo, 285 pages; Lincoln MacVeagh, 
Dial Press: $2.50) has a certain kinship to Conrad in theme and treat- 
ment, but the story—instead of moving toward climax—moves toward dis- 
integration. Having evolved a plot adroitly compounded of horror and 
human psychology, the author is over-anxious to squeeze the last ounce 
of emotional value out of it. The story drops from the ominous to the 
fantastic, and from the fantastic to the absurd. This declension is fur- 
ther emphasized by “The skipper ground his teeth in impotent rage” and 
similar clichés of melodrama. 
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PootrEFLEXION, by Kenneth Macpherson (10mo, 244 pages; Pool, Territet, 
Switzerland: $2). A useful specimen of the “stream of consciousness” 
method, in the novel, gone wrong. The style is an unhappy blending of 
the prose of Mr Joyce and the verse of H. D.: over-intense, over-precious, 
disastrously self-conscious. The analysis of motive is sometimes acute, 





pf : the sequences of mood are sometimes convincing; but as a whole the book 
the is a forced hot-house hybrid, and a little repellent. An example will 

Lost suffice: “Crouched and waiting, aureate, mustered with perceptibly potent 
its forces, intense and sibylline, she glowered from ectoplasmic eyes, wonder- 
to ing. Lex, stealing up to her, knew himself being drawn, perhaps into 

the some subtle context of apprehension. . . . Irritation came lolloping after 

ery him, a nigger with a rope around his neck.” 

ole 

ve- Way Do Tuey Lixe Ir? by E. L. Black, with foreword by Dorothy Richard- 

the son (12mo0, 199 pages; Pool, Territet, Switzerland: $1.25). The author 


-—about fifteen years old—protests in this book, against “games he 
hated, played by fellows he hated, of a school he hated” : against unsanitary 


ler food, pseudo-instruction, and “this fagging business worse than anything” 
a he “had ever dreamed of.” Injustice to children has not the effect of mak- 
ns ing children just, and Mr Black’s condemnation of teachers and parents is 
ell a very sweeping one. But aesthetic justice is sometimes to be met with 
ed in these pages—certain specimens of conversation having even to the jaded 
de eye of maturity, verisimilitude and charm as exhibiting masculine juvenile 
n- psychology. 
1g 
he Tue Oxrorp Boox or E1icHteentH Century Verse, chosen by David 
th Nichol Smith (12mo, 727 pages; Oxford University Press, American 
id Branch: $3.75). The compiler of this anthology knows that a century 


cannot be charted like a state and disarms criticism by mentioning himself 
certain difficulties in the sequences of his authors (they are arranged not 


in in the order of their births but in the order of their great achievements) 
of and certain questionable omissions, such as that of The Ancient Mariner. 
oT There are always plenty of readers who enlarge upon the shortcomings of 


n anthologies but the Oxford series of such publications has been so widely 
e appreciated that it is possible to say that it has placed a new value 
c upon anthologies. The present issue doubtless will please as readily 
s as its predecessors. 

. 


AMERICAN Poetry, 1927: A Miscellany, with foreword by Louis Unter- 

meyer (12mo, 304 pages; Harcourt, Brace: $2.50). It is a question 
, whether this biennial anthology of contemporary American poetry has 
; not outlived its usefulness. It contains good things—H. D., in particular, 
contributes half a dozen really distinguished poems, and Mr William Rose 
Benét, in his Eternal Masculine, at least one; but as a whole the collection 
is curiously without a centre. Mr Lindsay, Mr Kreymborg, Mr Sandburg, 
Mr Frost, and Miss Wylie, are decidedly not at their best. Mr Jeffers 
is vigorous, and Mr MacLeish continues to show brilliant promise. One 
notes the absence of Mr Eliot, Mr Stevens, and Mr Robinson. And one 
notes, also, the presence of Miss Nathalia Crane. 
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Tureaps, by Dorothy Quick (12mo, 72 pages; Harold Vinal: $1.50), 
Miss Quick is concerned with what concerns us all, life, love, death, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Her eager susceptibility to experience, her 
capacity to respond to sadness or delight, compensates for the extreme 
naiveté of her verse. If she is to prosecute further her poetical ambitions 
she must, however, learn to search more uncompromisingly within her- 
self, or be emboldened to follow with more nimble and adventurous a 
step her inventive fancy on its diverse flights. 


Brancues or ApaM, by John Gould Fletcher (12mo, 82 pages; Faber & 
Gwyer: 6s). This narrative poem, which takes as its theme the Biblical 
story of the creation (following the Biblical narrative to the point at 
which Noah finds land) is the best book Mr Fletcher has given us since 
his Goblins and Pagodas. With the present thesis—a metaphysical grap- 
pling with the problem of good and evil—one cannot much sympathize: 
it remains a little unreal. But as a story Branches of Adam is vivid and 
sometimes powerful; and Mr Fletcher has found a happy medium for 
himself in a loose hexametric blank verse. At times, as in his earlier 
work, he is too persistently rhapsodic and rhetorical, tends to a piling-up 
of effect which defeats its own purpose. It should be noted, however, that 
especially in the first part this is more than offset by passages of real 
beauty and grandeur. 


Masterpieces oF [tartan Patntineo, by Francis Pristera (pages unnum- 
bered ; Francis Pristera, Publisher). Portfolios of reproductions of art al- 
ways have their educational uses, even to those who know the originals at 
first hand, so doubtless, Mr Pristera will find plenty of response to his 
project of putting the masterpieces of Italian painting into all the reference 
libraries, public and private. In his first issue, which is devoted to the 
great Florentines, it is Masaccio and Botticelli who are best represented. 
The others that are illustrated include, Pollaiuolo, Verrocchio, and Ghir- 
landaio. 


Joun Sarcent, by The Hon. Evan Charteris, K. C., with reproductions from 
his paintings and drawings (8vo, 308 pages; Scribner: $6). Mr Sargent 
led an uneventful life and in death has found an unsensational biographer. 
Mr Charteris has written every word as though under orders from the 
spirit of the dead painter and the result is a work that will please the 
little coterie that supplied the facts, but which will not greatly fire the 
outside world. The biography has good taste but not much vitality. There 
were three points in the life that presented possibilities for discussion—the 
continued and wilful expatriation of an American who still insisted he was 
an American, the fascination of the Wertheimer family in London for a 
conventional “society” man, and the Sargent indifference to the conflict 
in the early stages of the great war. All these danger spots have been 
skipped over by Mr Charteris as coolly as though there were no dangers 
in them, but doubtless some other writer will go into them with more zest 
later on. 
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PHEASANT JuNOLES, by William Beebe (illus., 8vo, 248 pages ; Putnam: $3). 
“The sun rose softly—no breeze moved cloud or leaf, and even the light 
came at first moderately, indirectly, reflected from the higher peaks, or 
heliographed from the mirror of a half-hidden, distant waterfall.” Mr 
Beebe’s prose is as brilliant as the plumage of the birds he describes; he 
uses the imagery of science with the deftness of an artist. Over and above 
the necessary equipment of a naturalist, he possesses a rare gift of com- 
municating his own ardour and alertness; the reader shares his solitude 
and participates in his discoveries. 


Tue Macic or Heras, by Mrs C. F. Leyel (10mo, 320 pages; Harcourt, 
Brace: $3). To all who follow the teachings of Nic Culpepper this book 
will be of extraordinary interest. Mrs Leyel has collected her herb-lore 
from many sources, and has presented it in a most readable form. She 
gives us delightful instruction as to what can be done with the simples of 
garden and field, how, for example, we should go about to make love- 
philtres, or that divine myrtle water used by Venus when bathing “the 
secret beauties of her gleaming body.” 


Op Sticx-Leo, Extracts from the Diaries of Major Thomas Austin, 
arranged and edited by Brigadier-General H. H. Austin (illus., 8vo, 206 
pages; Lincoln MacVeagh, Dial Press: $3.50). This book throws an 
interesting side-light on the Napoleonic wars. The point of view recorded 
is that of a soldier—brave, cultured, and of limited vision. No one, 
however, could read the volume without feeling respect, nay love, for 
the little Major. 


Naputaut, by C. Lewis Hind (8vo, 253 pages; Dodd, Mead: $4) belongs 
to what one might call, for want of a better designation, the album 
category of memoirs. The author turns the pages of memory, but the 
pictures are so numerous that few of them get more than a fleeting 
paragraph; it is about as satisfactory as racing through a gallery with 
a guide. Mr Hind has known many famous persons, but only the surface 
of his contact with them is disclosed in this volume. The sub-title of 
the book is “influences and adventures while earning a living by writing,” 
but accurately speaking, it is the card catalogue of a career. 


Book Reviewino, by Wayne Gard (12mo, 160 pages; Knopf: $2). In 
this handbook the author quotes a number of editorial concepts of the ideal 
review, reprints typical reviews, makes suggestions for editing a book-page, 
discusses the beginnings of criticism, and critical methods, and provides 
an alphabetical conspectus of the market. He cautions the reviewer not 
to be guided in the choice of books for review, by their literary prominence, 
binding, or price-mark; nor to review them without having read them and 
observes that “one who sits in judgment certainly cannot afford to be 
caught napping in elementary matters.” He has not been “indolent,” but 
certain implications and opinions surprise the hardened reviewer and his 
verbal technique is rather unlucky. 
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Aputt Epucation, by Joseph K. Hart (8vo, 356 pages; Crowell: $2.75), 
Dr Hart’s programme for adult education, which he gives ample reason 
for believing of paramount importance, is clearly and energetically stated, 
and if there were enough intelligent, aroused people in existence to put it 
into practice, injustice would cease, disease diminish, and happiness be 
prevalent. Alas, such books are found heavy by the general public, un. 
rewarding by the literary, verbose by the student, and in the end only the 
already enlightened educator divorced from administrative power and 
impotent to do aught but concur, takes them seriously to heart. 


Worps to THE Dear, An Historian Contemplates His Age, by Gugli- 
elmo Ferrero, translated from the Italian by Ben Ray Redman (12mo, 165 
pages; Putnam: $2). Neither scientific in the strict sense of the word, 
nor poetic as we might desire so fanciful a social philosopher to be, Mr Fer- 
rero yet manages through the undoubted sincerity of his intention, the 
ingenuity of his theories, and the facility of his pen, to retain our interest 
throughout the pages of this, his latest book. Especially pleasing for those 
of us impotently in revolt against an industrial age, are the passages in 
which he attacks so justly “that innumerable fire-driven company of giants 
of iron and steel,” who “have more wit than their imprudent creator.” 
We cared less for his remarks concerning art, and we feel sure that Mr 
Roger Fry would not care for them at all. The quality of Mr Ferrero’s 
mind resembles somewhat that of the Frenchman’s, M Elie Faure. Both 
these Latins are impassioned thinkers whose air-blown theories stir and 
stimulate one’s ideas without persuading one’s reason. 


A Snort History oF THE AMERICAN Peopce, Volume II, 1860-1921, by 
Robert Caldwell (8vo, 562 pages; Putnam: $3.75). If the essential 
requisites of the good historian are toleration and detachment, Professor 
Caldwell may be said to qualify in the first rank. Especially admirable 
is that portion of his book which deals with the Great War, a subject that 
he surrounds with cool analytical judgements. If his style shows few 
unusial flashes of imagination, it likewise shows no affectation; it is 
modest, clear, and eminently readable. 


Matin Currents tN AMERICAN TuHovucnutT: Vol. I, The Colonial Mind 


1620-1800; Vol. II, The Romantic Revolution in America 1800-1860, by 
Vernon Louis Parrington (8vo, 906 pages; Harcourt, Brace: $4 each 
volume). Professor Parrington is of the type of historian who attaches 
events to ideas and develops the two side by side. He is interested in 
discovering the very inner secrets of American activity, American culture 
—religious, economic, moral, and literary. The first of these volumes 
treats of our institutions and ideals as inherited from Europe, and our 
gradual development of the principle of Republicanism; while the second 
traces the emergence of a new middle class that was eventually to blot 
out the old cherished values of the privileged minorities. The author 
writes with that “masculine vigor” and “masculine intellect” which he is 
fond of mentioning. When, indeed, will so odd and archaic a use 
of words be permanently abandoned ? 
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COMMENT 


NE sometimes encounters in one’s reading an implication 

that book-reviewing is not criticism, and admitting that 
sometimes it is not, asks perhaps inhumanely, why print it? 
The reviewer, or should one say critic, ought to be collaterally 
informed and a kind of writing would be welcome in which “every- 
thing is easy and natural, yet everything is masterly and strong.” 
Common sense is not innately favourable to Dick Minim, “the 
great investigator of hidden beauties,” and has no particular need 
of the writer who is so obsessed with his own identity that he 
cannot refrain from deploring what is merely deplorable. Tue 
Diat may be abecedarian on occasion, despite its liking for natural- 
ness, substance, and simplicity; but it would rather exposit the 
treasurable than advertise mediocrity. It agrees with the editor 
of Copleston’s warning to reviewers * that “the unbearable repar- 
tee” is silence, and though it licenses as antiquarianism an occa- 
sional cock-fight, the hurtful inhumanity of Gifford, Wilson, and 
Judge Jeffery, never make it envious. A business-like rancour may 
exist in the heart of one who has learned from Erasmus “the 
smoothest form for each suggestion of politeness,” but ill-nature 
on the part of those who have not learned politeness from Erasmus 
results usually in a collapse of unequestrianism. If criticism is 
“the effect of the subjection of the product of one mind to the pro- 
cesses of another,” is not the reviewer's own mind disparaged by 
him in resorting to an inconsequent and disrespectful ruade? 


HOSE who are displeased by an unduly academic literary me- 
chanics may consider the advantages of verbal unfearfulness, 
in the recently inaugurated little cinema review, Close Up.” To 


1 Advice to a Young Reviewer With a Speciman of the Art. By Edward 
Copleston. 12mo. 22 pages. Houghton Mifflin Company. $2. 


2 Close Up. Published monthly by Pool, Riant Chateau, Territet, Switzer- 
land. $3.50 a year. 
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burst into feeling so to speak, and praise an art through a medium 
other than its own, without having mastered the terms of the 
auxiliary art is surely an experiment; but zeal, liberty, and 
beauty are allied phenomena and apart from oddity there are in 
Close Up to reward us, besides certain other items, a poem about 
light by H. D.; a report of Kopf Hoch Charley that holds the 
attention; a contribution entitled Mrs. Emerson by Miss Stein; 
and a letter to the editor: “About cinemas. I do not care for them, 
but I donot knowwhyIdon’t........ I think my prejudice 
is hardly justified. But I couldn’t write about it. Ive nothing to 
say. I’m so sorry.” We like the letter and we like the movies. 
We have said something about the theatre’s undeserved, sanctified 
background as compared with the reluctantly accepted celluloid 
permanence of the movies * and we feel, with Close Up, that intelli- 
gence is “ ‘sadly lacking’ ” in the films’ critics as in the film world. 
In producing films, “brains and education” ought not to be “dead 
weights against you” and often “one wants to see films one has 
missed.” 

We are not sure that Close Up is in the strict sense informing 
though it tells us that “all Americans in France, Switzerland, Eng- 
land, are printing their books at the shop of the master printer, 
Maurice Darantiére, Dijon.” We read advertisements as we read 
the body of a magazine and like the impression of energy and 
ability conveyed by the announcement that the firm of John and 
Edward Bumpus is to the reader what the camera is to the film. 

Perquisites are of secondary importance; motive is the lively 
factor, and we find here a zeal for enjoyment and for not keeping 
that enjoyment to one’s self. Despite stock phrases, ambiguities, 
italics, capital type, superlatives, and certainties so sanguine as 
somehow to seem like uncertainties, there is friendliness here. “By 
mixing more in the world,” “a healthy enjoyment of the business 
of life is imparted” as Mr Larkyns, the rector, was able to convince 
Mr Verdant Green’s father. It is incumbent upon us occasionally 
to consent to be lured into the society of others who have, like 
ourselves, a special fondness for art. 


2 Tue Diat, February 1927, page 178. 

















